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PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON’S DILEMMA 


opportunity to prove his mettle, if we are to accept a 

view of the situation outlined by some of the Washington 
correspondents and refiected less definitely in many editorial 
columns. The fact that he carried some forty States and cap- 
tured four-fifths of all the electoral votes would seem to be a 
sufficiently triumphant proof of his ability to unite the progressive 
and the conservative elements of his party at the polls. But as 
President he will be confronted with the vastly more difficult 
problem of holding unshaken the confidence and support of 
both these antagonistic factions. And while even papers in the 
Republican and Progressive camps admit that he is exception- 
ally equipt to accomplish this task, at the same time many 
Democratic organs do not blink the difficulty of it. ‘‘What tact 
he will require, mingled with what firmness!’’ exclaims: the 
New York Evening Post, which allied itself with the Democrats 
in the late campaign. And it adds, ‘‘he might well feel almost 
erusht by the responsibility of it.’ In the opinion of some 
observers this particular problem is only made more insistent 


Prervernicy WILSON will not have long to wait for an 


by Democracy’s overwhelming dominancy in the House and’ 


its probable control of the Senate. Mr. Cleveland in 1892 also 
eame into office with‘a Democratic House and Senate, notes the 
New York Tribune, and ‘‘within two years his Administration 
was wrecked by the uncontrollable elements in the party in the 
two houses.’”’ ‘‘The country will watch with interest and with 


not a little anxiety,’’ adds this Republican paper, ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s - 
attempt to drive, the team of wild horses which Mr. Cleveland ' 


failed to handle.” 

In spite of the inspiring manner in which his party has, for 
the time. being, rallied around him, thinks the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Globe (Prog.), ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson 
is eonfronted by problems'more difficult than any that have 
faced a President since the days of Lincoln.”’ It goes on to say: 


“Seemingly united, the Democratic party is to-dayewell nigh 
as badly divided as the Republican. Widespréad.doubt:prevails 
whether the new President will be able to sens? it ‘from being 
hopelessly split in the next four years. 

‘The thing put up to Governor Wilson, and put up to him hard, 
is to keep his party from breaking to pieces as the Republican 
party has done in recent months, and at the same time accom- 
plish enough in fulfillment of Democratic preelection promises 
to satisfy the country. 

‘‘On the face of it, an achievement of this sort seems almost 
impossible. How Wilson can conduct his office in a way ‘to 
meet the demands of the progressive elements of his party and 
not have a hopeless falling out with the reactionaries of that 
party few are able to discern. Many believe he will be at war 
with one wing of his party in Congress before he has been in 
office six months. He can not run things to suit Bryan and the 
Bryan men, and at the same time get along with the conserva- 
tives. If he tries to trim between the lines and placate both 
factions, his political fate may be as disastrous as that of Mr. 


‘“‘The information here is that while Wilson has tried to 
placate all elements since the Baltimoré convention, he is go- 
ing to be his own master when he gets into the White House. 
Many believe he will wield the big stick as relentlessly as ever 
Colonel Roosevelt did, and that he will speedily be involved 
in party broils as bitter as ever Grover Cleveland had.” 


Already we find evidences of these conflicting lines of pressure 
in the advice and admonitions extended to the President-elect 
through the editorial columns. While the conservative pulls 
at one elbow, the progressive tugs at the other. Thus the 
New York Sun, a one-time Democratic paper which supported 
Mr. Taft this year, can think of no more timely wish for Mr. 
Wilson than that ‘‘he may seize upon the windpipe of Bryanism 


at the very start, and with all the strength that the sinews ot 
long, lean fingers possess, throttle that persistent and fatal thing 
into eternal silence.” The Evening Sun admits that whip 
“nominally Mr. Wilson takes office with a united party at his 
back,” actually “‘the widest range of conflicting opinion hol& 
in the House majority and throughout the Democracy,” } 
adds, however, that ‘‘in his speech of acceptance this summe 
Governor Wilson took a clear stand with the more stable element 
of his party,” and ‘‘the rest of the party has now come to him” 
The New York Times (Dem.) also interprets the verdict of th 
polls as an ‘‘overwhelming vote against radicalism, againg 
agitation,’ and it adds confidently: ‘‘Mr. Wilson will be , 
conservative President in the best sense of the word; the Demo. 
cratic party in that best sense will be a conservative party,” 
At the same time the New York Evening Journal (Dem.), which 


regards the election as ‘‘the climax of a great revolt of the plain E 


people against privilege,”’ is equally certain that ‘‘the Democratic 
party has swept the country because the people are convinced 
that, as things now stand, that party is the true progressive 
party.” 

This idea that Mr. Wilson’s triumph is a victory for tre 
progressivism is shared by such Democratic papers as the 
Philadelphia Record, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Springfield Repu 
lican, Baltimore Sun, and New York World. The World, hov- 
ever, admits that “‘so-called conservative influences are already 
at’ work to split the Democratic party”? and to obstruct its 
progressive program. Says the Baltimore Sun: 


“The triumphant Democratic party has a splendid oppor 
tunity before it. If it is true to its trust, it can put an end 
to the reign of special privilege in this country. It will ben 
easy task to reform the tariff laws, with a thousand interests 
pulling and tugging in different directions. It will be no child’ 
play: to.reestablish competition against the shrewd and cunni 
opposition of monopolistic corporations that have gathered 
incredible profits by reason of their monopolies. Yet thow 
are the things the party was put in power to do. If it should 
fail, it will deserve, and it will get, the punishment that comes 
from men deceived and disillusioned. ...'... 

“But with Woodrow Wilson at its head, it shall not fail 
He has conquered in this campaign because he was the people’s 
candidate; he will win in the contests yet before him because 
his cause is the people’s cause, and they, having awakened tos 
sense of their power, will uot be lulled to slumber again.” 


The position of the party now returned to power after sixteen 
years outside the breastworks is thus defined by the Springfield 
Republican: 


“The election of Governor Wilson, while unquestionab’ 
aided by deeply conservative influences, is not a triumph fa 
reaction in any form. The Democratic party, now over 4 
century old, possesses a tradition and a stubborn vitality that 
make it perennially serviceable to the nation; and, under itt 
present leadership, it is anything but reactionary. Precisely 
as the nomination of Woodrow Wilson wrote ‘progressive’ into 
the leadership and the policies of the Democratic party, 80 
election of Woodrow Wilson is a guaranty of progress in 
nation. The President-to-be is personally sympathetic with att 
committed to progressive causes; he is personally in tou 
with American democracy in the broadest sense, and his prograll 
embraces a national scheme of advancement for the Ameri 
people. With his knowledge of the country drawn both fra 
historical study and observation of his times, with his insigh 
into public sentiment, with his power of imagination in guidilg 
him in difficult and untried paths, with his will and his # 
he may be expected to provide a leadership such as the Dem 
cratic party has not had in many years.’ 


Nevertheless, it admits, no one can be unmindful of is 
difficulties that will beset the new President. Of these difficultit 
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“Conditions will offer some, his party others. But so far as 
his party is concerned, it must be aware that it is on its good 
behavior. The Democratic party must meet the fair and just 
expectations of the American people in the sustained loyalty of 
its support of the Democratic President, or it will be hurled from 
power at the earliest opportunity. A repetition of the party’s 

rformance in the second Administration of President Cleveland 
would be absolutely and swiftly fatal. 

“Nor can the party fail with impunity to support earnestly 
the progressive program of the new leadership, as it may be 
developed along democratic lines. This country to-day is 
progressive and not reactionary. The progressive spirit abroad 
is unmistakable, and it will rule the country’s destinies through 
one party or another. The Republican party is by no means 
dead, and, in the future, it must be reckoned with as a party 
of opposition. And the new party organized by Mr. Roosevelt 
is likely to remain during the next four years a sufficient menace 
to Democratic supremacy—offering an alternative to Demo- 
cratic radicals, in case their Administration should disappoint 
them—to force the Democratic party to govern the country 
along the progressive lines on which Mr. Wilson would conduct 
his Administration. 

“Tt was Mr. Roosevelt’s bolt from the Republican party and 
the imminent danger that he might effect an alliance with Mr. 
Bryan that made the nomination of Governor Wilson imperative. 
And so the popular strength shown by the Roosevelt party at 
the polls in this election should give to the incoming Wilson 
regime a complete command of the undivided resources and 
the consolidated power of the Democratic party. Self-preserva- 
tion alone dictates loyalty and eagerness to uphold the hands 
of the Democratic President. Any other attitude would quickly 
involve disaster and ruin.” 


The first rock on which the party’s cohesion is likely to be 
tested, it is generally admitted, is the tariff. As Oscar W. 
Underwood, Democratic leader in the House, reminds us in a 
telegram to the New York Times, the Democratic party is 
pledged to a real revision of the tariff taxes downward. Says 
Mr. Underwood: 


“In my judgment, to keep our pledges to the consumers and 
disturb business conditions as little as possible, an immediate 


























































‘“* FUMBLE !"’ 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispaich. 


tevision of the customs laws should be made at an extra session 
of Congress next Spring.’’ 


In spite of talk to the contrary, declares the New York Globe’s 
Washington correspondent, ‘‘almost immediately after he takes 
the oath of office on March 4 President Woodrow Wilson will 
sall an extra session of Congress for the purpose of revising 
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the tariff.” This statement is made on the authority of ‘‘close 
friends of Governor Wilson” who ‘‘have talked with him since 
his election.”” The dispatch goes on to say: 


‘One of the reasons why the President-elect is bent on having 
the tariff disposed of at an ext®a session is that he wants to see 
Congress take up the other important matters at the regular 

















*I DON’T WANT TO RULE YOU, I WANT TO WORK FOR YOU.” 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


session, which will begin in December, 1913. The trust problem 
will have to be attacked. Moreover, with an aggressive Pro- 
gressive party on a solid foundation in the country, the Demo- 
crats will be compelled to undertake some measures of social 
reform. 

“It is declared here that Governor Wilson’s plan will be to try 
to bring about such progressive legislation in the way of social 
reforms as to make many Progressive Democrats stay with their 
party, and thus prevent the Progressive party from becoming 
as formidable as it would become otherwise. 

“The word will be transmitted to the Democratic leaders 
in the Senate this winter to pass the bill for the creation of a 
Department of Labor. Governor Wilson wants this done. He 
hopes and expects to select a Cabinet of ten members, instead 
of nine. For the head of such a department some leaders are 
already suggesting John Mitchell. Chairman Wilson of the 
House Labor Committee also has been suggested.” 


On the other hand, says the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Com.), there is an insistent demand that tariff revision be 
postponed until the regular session of Congress, and this demand 
‘is extremely strong and has the backing of some of the most 
conservative and influential Democrats.”” Some of these men, 
it is said, promised contributions to the campaign fund on the 
understanding that there would be no extra session unless it was 
absolutely unavoidable. The New York World, admitting 
that pressure has been brought to bear upon Mr. Wilson not to 
eall an extra session, declares that this opposition is ‘‘a counsel 
of infamy to which he can not and will not listen, and to which 
no honest Democrat should listen.”” It points back over other 
Administrations to show the penalty of trying to evade this 
issue: 

“‘Mr. Cleveland did not call a special session of Congress to 
revise the tariff after his inauguration in 1893. In consequence 
the Democratic party paltered with its pledges, and when the 
McKinley schedules were finally revised a year later, the bill 
was so dishonest that Mr. Cleveland refused to sign it. Plutoe- 
racy and procrastination had done their dirty work and betrayed 


the country. 
‘*Mr. McKinley called Congress in special session immediately 
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after his inauguration in 1897, and the tariff was revised in 
accordance with Republican promises. That disposed of the 
issue throughout his Administration. 

“Mr. Taft called Congress in special session after his inaugura- 
tion in 1909, but unfortunately for both the President and his 
party, the promise of downward revision was not kept. As a 
result Mr. Taft has been overwhelmed and his party has been 
wrecked. Had the revision of 1909 been an honest revision, 
or had Mr. Taft vetoed the Payne-Aldrich Bill, Tuesday’s 
election returns would have told a different story. 

“Tf the Democratic party postpones tariff revision it is doomed. 
Delay will be interpreted as proof of timidity and bad faith, 
and the sentiment of the country will turn at once against the 
Wilson Administration. 

““Congress will be as well equipt to begin a revision of the 
tariff on March 5 as on December 5. There will be less dis- 
turbance of legitimate business if the work begins at once than 
if the uncertainty is prolonged.” 


“If those who have received the latest popular mandate are 
not prepared to act on the 4th of March next, they never will be 
prepared to act,”’ declares The World. All who tremble at the 
thought of the tariff being revised by any but its friends are 
admonished by The Sun to remember ‘‘that the Bedlam stage of 
Democracy is over; that the tariff will stand considerable 
revision; and that the sources of good times are beyond the 
wisdom or the folly—which is great—of tariff makers or tariff 
smashers.”’ 

The Times also urges immediate action in this matter, 
and points out that ‘‘what the Democrats will do with the 
tariff, and the temper in which they will approach the task of 
revision, we already know from the bills prepared by Mr. Under- 
wood’s committee, which the Democratic House has already 
passed.’’ These were a Cotton Bill, a Wool Bill, a Metal Schedule 
Bill, and a Free List Bill. In the Metal Bill the present iron 
and steel duties were reduced by about 33 per cent. In the Wool 
Bill, according to Mr. Underwood’s estimates, the present 
duties, averaging 90 per cent., were reduced to 48 per cent. 
Says The Times: 


“We think it safe to assume that Chairman Underwood and 
his committee have already made substantial progress in most 
or all of these schedules. As a project of legislation, yet awaiting 
debate and enactment, it may be said that the tariff is already 
pretty well revised. What need is there of protracted hearings? 
For the most part they have been had already. The committee 
is informed as to all the schedules, it knows what the country 
wants, it knows what it intends to do. We see no reason why, 
without haste, without slipshod work, with due consideration, 
bills revising all the schedules, or so many of them as it is the 
Democratic purpose to take up at once, should not be reported 
and sent to President Wilson in a session lasting not more than 
three months.” 


Meanwhile the business interests affected by the tariff are 
eomforting themselves with the assurance of the President-elect 
that ‘‘there is absolutely nothing for the honest and enlightened 
business men of the country to fear.” In this post-election 
statement Mr. Wilson said further: 


‘*No man whose business is conducted without violation of the 
rights of free competition and without such private under- 
standings and secret alliances as violate the principle of our 
law and the policy of all wholesome commerce and enterprise 
need fear either interference or embarrassment from the Admin- 
istration. 

‘‘Our hope and purpose is now to bring all the free forces of 
the nation into active and intelligent cooperation and to give 
to our prosperity a freshness and spirit and a confidence such 
as it has not had in our time. 

“The responsibilities of the task are tremendous, but they 
are common responsibilities which all leaders of action and 
opinion must share, and with the confidence of the people behind 
us everything that is right is possible. 

‘““My own ambition will be more than satisfied if I may be 
permitted to be the frank spokesman of the nation’s thoughtful 
purpose in these great matters.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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FUTURE OF THE DEFEATED PARTIES 
‘i DEATH of the Democratic party was predicted 


four years ago. Now, by one overwhelming victory, 

the tables have been so completely turned that we are 
reading editorial obituary notices of both the Republican and 
the Progressive parties. ‘‘As far as the Republican party goes, 
we can not see any hope of its revival,’’ says the Milwaukeg 
Journal, an independent paper which supported Wilson’s candi. 
dacy; and the same opinion prevails among the Progressive 
papers. At the same time many Democratic and Republican 
papers agree with the New York Times (Dem.) that the Pro. 
gressive party will go to pieces after this defeat, while ‘‘ what. 
ever is worthy and sound and applicable in its principles will be 
taken over and assimilated by the Democratic party and by the 
Republican party.’”’ To the Milwaukee Free Press (Ind. Rep.) 
it seems certain that neither the Republican nor the Progressive 
party can exist henceforth as ‘‘a separate political entity,” and 
that their only hope “‘lies in reunion and reorganization along 
the line of their highest mutual traditions, principles, and pur 
poses before the next four years are passed.” 

Turning to the views of Progressive organs as to the future 
of the Republican party, we find the Chicago Tribune remarking 
that the men who succeeded in keeping the control of the Repub. 
lican party from the people in the Republican national con- 
vention of 1912 turned out to be the party’s ‘‘ undertakers and 
grave diggers.” ‘‘They could not take charge of the funeral of 
Progressivism, but they could the obsequies of the Republican 
party; and they did.’’ Changing the figure, it adds: 

‘*When the autocrats of the party found they could not con- 
trol it they decided to smash it. They had that much power, 
They smashed it. It is the law of their nature to prefer to sit 
on top of a wreck rather than to surrender control of a going 
CONCCFM. . «. « «« « 

“The management of the Republican party is out of a job. 
The management of the Republican party in the South will be 
picking cotton. The management of the Republican party in 


the North is a thing without power. The nation is the better 
for it.” 


In all the political history of the United States, thinks the 
Baltimore News (Prog.), ‘‘there has been no more remarkable 
development than the eclipse of a great party—a party which, 
with the exception of two Presidential terms, has ruled the 
nation for half a century—by a political organization created in 
four brief, crowded months.”” The Republican party, says the 
Washington Times (Prog.), ‘‘ has paid the penalty of its persistent 
reactionism”’: 


“Tt has ceased to be even of first rate importance. The 
political divisions of first magnitude in future will be the Demo- 
cratic and Progressive parties. To have driven out a party 
of toryism and substituted a party of progress is the real victory 
the people have won.” 


Even more emphatic in its declaration that the Republican 
party has received a death blow is Colonel Henry Watterson’s 
Courier-Journal (Dem.). Says this Louisville paper: 


“After the overwhelming triumph of the Democratic ticket, 
the most decisive feature of this revolution is the annihilation of 
the Republican party. : 

‘Its defeat is even greater than that sustained by the old line 
Whigs in the Presidential election of 1852, when Scott, the 
Whig nominee, carried but four States. 

“The old Whig party, be it said, had never any such hold 
as the modern Republican party. That makes the collapse 
of the latter by contrast the more pregnant and surprizing. 
The Whigs had hopes to the last. The Republicans can have 
none. But yesterday they made bold to stand against the world. 
To-day there is none so poor to do them reverence. With its 
armor on, instinct with life, its lines of battle, its flags, and 
trophies yet visible, the G. O. P. sinks as some great wall of 
stone and iron before a ternado, into a heap of shapeless ruins. 
It will never rise again. 
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THE LIGHT WILL SHINE ON. 
—Carter in the New York Press. 


THE STEAM ROLLER. 
—Ketten in the New York Evening World. 


OVER AND UNDER THE ROLLERS, 


“The little that is left of it the Bull Moose will swallow, 
even as Knownothingism swallowed the little that was left of 
the Whigs.”’ 

Republican leaders, nevertheless, scoff at the idea that their 
party is dead. On election night, when Governor Wilson’s 
election was no longer in doubt, President Taft issued a state- 
ment in which he called upon Republicans in the future to 
“gather again to the party standard . . . to defend the con- 
stitutional government handed down to us by our fathers.” 
And on the following day dispatches from Columbus, Ohio, 
informed us that, ‘‘far from being discouraged, President Taft 
has formed plans for holding together and strengthening the 
Republican party.’’ In these dispatches we read: 


“He declared to-night to friends who accompanied him north 
from Cincinnati that the party would continue to exist; that it 
would be as active as in the past, and that there was no reason 
to believe that its chances of future success were not excellent. 

“So far as the President’s plan is concerned, he hopes to see 
organized a ‘National Republican Club,’ entirely apart from the 
Republican National Committee, which shall cherish the prin- 
ciples of the party and be a source of political activity, not only 
in election years, but at all times.” 


“Those hasty thinkers who had retired the Republican party 
to oblivion may have another guess,’’ remarks the New York 
Evening Sun, which adds, however, that the fate of the party 
depends upon the answer to this question: ‘‘Can the radical 
wing be restored to clear thinking and reunited with the men 
who held the line?” ‘‘Severe as is the defeat,’’ declares the 
Albany Journal (Rep.), ‘‘the Republican party will recover 
its strength just as it did after its defeat twenty years ago.” 
Mr. Barnes’s paper goes on to say: 


_“Temporarily out of power, the Republican party will con- 
tinue to hold stedfastly to the principles that have made this 
Nation great, strong, and prosperous. The forces which have 
this time defeated it are the promoters of propositions diametric- 
ally opposed to those principles. Wrong may gain temporary 
advantage, but right always prevails ultimately. Minds be- 
numbed by the percussive force of vociferous misrepresentation 
and falsehood will become normal again. Sanity will return. 
Those who have been seduced from their allegiance to the 
Republican party will soon enough seek refuge with it again.” 


The truth is, says the New York Evening Mail, ‘‘that an 


established political party is a particularly tough organism, 
very hard to kill.” 

Like Colonel Roosevelt, the Progressive papers accept defeat 
‘‘with entire good humor and contentment,” and confidently 
declare that their party has only begun to make history. ‘‘Its 
defeat was more than half a victory,”’ says the Newark News 
(Prog.), ‘‘and it comes from the battle with flags flying, and 
stands, powerful, sincere, and clean, ready to do the nation’s 
service and take up the work for human rights if the Democratic 
party slips on the path.” ‘‘In fact,’’ affirms Colonel Roosevelt, 
“the Progressive party has superseded the Republican party 
and all we need to do is to keep steadily on with the fight and 
we will win.”” Meanwhile, says Senater Dixon— 

“The National Progressive party takes its official p.ace as the- 
dominant opposition to the triumphant Democratic party. As 
the result of the balloting yesterday the Progressive party takes 
either first or second place in the balloting except in five States. 
In every State in the Union except in these five States the- 
Progressive party organization from this time on takes the- 
official minority party representation on all election boards,. 
in all State boards and boards of control. 

‘“‘The Progressive party has polled over four million votes.. 
We go forward immediately with our work of complete organiza-- 
tion, looking to the control of the House of Representatives: 
two years from this time. I think we have elected more Con— 
gressmen in the present House than have the Republieans.” 


As we go to press the popular vote, subject to official revisions, 
stands as follows: Wilson, 6,378,740; Roosevelt, 4,022,615; 
Taft, 3,526,678. It thus appears that Governor Wilson, altho 
he carries more States than any previous candidate, and there- 
fore gets a staggering majority of the electoral votes, is actually 
a minority President, the choice of less than half the voters. 
The apportionment of the electoral votes at present seems to be: 
Wilson, 442; Roosevelt, 77; Taft, 12. The Progressive papers: 
express great gratification at the size of the popular vote polled: 
by the new party. The question is no longer ‘‘Has the Pro-- 
gressive party come to stay?’ declares the New York Press,, 
but ‘‘How long before it will be trusted by a majority of the- 
voters to govern the United States? ’ And the Philadelphia 
North American, one of the sturdiest fighters in the Progressive: 
ranks, admonishes those who regard the election as a Progressive: 
defeat to ‘‘consider what it really meant”’: 


‘*Governor Johnson recently made a remark to us which: 








illumines the situation clearly. He declared that the most 
statesmanlike and patriotic act of Theodore Roosevelt’s career 
was his insistence upon the formation of a new party, not only 
in the nation, but in every State and every county, because this, 
while it made victory impossible in 1912, would make it inevitable 
in 1916. 

‘*Had it not been for Roosevelt’s wise and unselfish devotion 
to this purpose, there would have been compromises and com- 
binations between the two groups of Republicans, a division of the 
electoral vote in safely Republican States between Taft and 
Roosevelt, and possibly a prevention of Democratic victory. 

‘**As a result of the Roosevelt policy, a new party has been 
established, its foundations laid on the bed-rock of American life 
and cemenied with the truest patriotic convictions. It is a 
nation-wide party, with like appeal to the citizens of the States 
and all sections and all parties. It is destined to be the instru- 
ment of all who believe that the paramount issues of this day 
are the reestablishment of genuine popular rule and the con- 
servation of human rights.” 





FOR SWIFTER JUSTICE 
T ATTACKS upon the courts which have been re- 


sounding through the land for the last few years now 

receive an answer from the Supreme Court itself, which 
announces new rules to simplify and expedite procedure in civil 
eases. If this is followed by similar reforms in criminal pro- 
eedure, and if the lower courts follow the example of the higher, 
then, remark a number of editorial writers and Washington cor- 
respondents, we are on the eve of revolutionary changes in our 
administration of justice that will make it speedier and cheaper, 
and, therefore, more just. The chief complaint has been against 
the use of injunctions in labor cases, and the action of the court 
on this point consequently receives the most attention. The 
mew rules ‘‘practically make an end of the midnight and the 
hair-trigger injunction,” observes the New York World, and the 
Indianapolis News believes that now there will be ‘“‘small chance 


for the abuse of this great power.’” Samuel Gompers, President 


of the American Federation of Labor, calls the reform ‘‘a step in 
the right direction, and one of the things labor has long been 
fighting for." The new rules on injunctions read: 


‘‘No preliminary injunction shall be granted without notice 
to the opposite party, nor shall any temporary restraining order 
be granted without notice to the opposite party, unless it shall 
clearly appear from specific facts shown by affidavit or by the 
verified bill that immediate and irreparable loss or damage will 
result to the applicant before the matter can be heard on notice. 

‘*In ease a temporary restraining order shall be granted with- 
out notice in the contingency specified the matter shall be made 
returnable at the earliest possible time, and in no event later than 
ten days from the date of the order, and shall take precedence of 
all matters except older matters of the same character. When 
the matter comes up for hearing the party who obtained the tem- 
porary restraining order shall proceed with his application for a 
preliminary injunction, and if he does not do so the court shall 
dissolve his temporary restraining order. 

‘*‘Upon two days’ notice to the party obtaining such tem- 
porary restraining order the opposite party may appear and 
move the dissolution and modification of the order, and in that 
event the court or judge shall proceed to hear and determine the 
motion as expeditiously as the ends of justice may require. Every 
temporary restraining order shall be forthwith filed in the clerk’s 
office.”’ 


Other reforms are summarized by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun: 


“The first relates to the exercise of power by Federal courts in 
equity cases. ; 

‘*The second simplifies the modes of pleading to bring the 
parties quickly to an issue. Recourse has been had in the re- 
vision to the simplified forms that prevail in code States and in 
the chancery courts of England. ‘ 

“The third reform is as to taking testimony in patent and 
copyright cases to render such work less expensive. 
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‘Probably the most important reform was that recited by the 
Chief Justice as the fourth, and that provides for the taking of 
testimony in courts in most cases instead of referring the matte 
to a special master or referee to take the testimony and report 
back to the court. Hereafter lawyers who cumber the records 
in equity procedure may find themselves subject to fine. 

“The new rules provide that testimony shall be printed jp 
narrative form instead of by questions and answers. The rules 
also are drawn to eliminate dilatory pleading and prevent re. 
versals on account of mere technical errors that do not go to the 
subject-matter of the controversy.” 


The work of framing the changes is sketched by the New York 
Tribune’s Washington writer: 


‘One of the tasks undertaken by Chief Justice White when he 
was appointed to succeed Melville W. Fuller was to reform pro. 
cedure in the courts. He first revised the rules of the Supreme 
Court itself. For seventeen months the Chief Justice and Jus. 
tices Lurton and Van Devanter have beeu working on the equity 
rules as a subcommittee of the Court. They asked every Fed. 
eral judge throughout the country to get expressions from bar 
associations on the subject, and wrote to many others asking 
for suggestions. 

“‘These suggestions were digested by the subcommitteg 
assisted by W. J. Hughes, of the Department of Justice. The 
present rules came down from the courts of England, with only 
one or two revisions since the beginning of the Republic. The 
last revision was about fifty years ago. The Chief Justice par. 
ticularly thanked the Lord Chancellor of England for sugges 
tions in the revision.” 


President Taft’s part is noticed appreciatively by the Syracuse 
Post-Standard: 


‘*Tt is one of the permanent reforms of the Taft Administration 
of great importance but of little political value to the President 
who instituted it. 

‘“‘When Mr. Taft became President he immediately addrest 
himself to the problem of the law’s delay. He had repeatedly 
declared in speeches before lawyers’ associations for simplifica- 
tion of our court procedure, both Federal and State, in civil and 
criminal cases. Chief Justice White, Justice Lurton, and Justice 
Van Devanter were appointed a committee to prepare a revised 
code of equity rules. They have been at work for nearly two 


years. Every Federal judge has been called upon for sugges- 
tions. So have other judges and lawyers of America and 
SOMDIGIN. 5s ooo 


‘‘It was at his instance and with his aid and counsel that this 
revision, the first in fifty years, was undertaken. The influenceis 
bound to be felt in greater expedition in Federal litigation and in 
saving of expense to litigants. 1t will stand as one of the truly 
progressive measures of the Taft Administration, of advantage 
to Government, to lawyers, and to litigants, and it probably has 
not brought the President a dozen votes.”’ 


More than one paper regards the act of the Supreme Court 
as a vindication of our judicial system against the assaults of its 
critics, while others think the criticisms spurred the judges to 
action. The New York Tribune takes the former view: 


‘*The lesson of the simplifying of Federal equity procedure by 
the Supreme Court of the United States is that court reform will 
come from the courts themselves. Congress has hageled four 
years over injunction legislation since the Republican party 
pledged itself to prevent abuses of that writ, and without reach- 
ing an agreement. It would probably have gone on {our years 
more without accomplishing the end. The Supreme Court, ina 
few months, through a committee of its judges, has agreed upon 
reforms that will not only cure the improper use of the injune 
tion but also save time and cut down the exvenses of litigation. 

“The influence of this example will be powerful in correcting 
the law’s delays. The most important factor in bringing about 
this result will be an aroused sense on the part of the courts of 
their obligation to improve existing conditions. What the 
Supreme Court has done other courts will feel that they must do. 
Nor does the responsibility end with rules the making of which 
is solely in the hands of the courts. Where codes are controlled 
by the legislature their simplification will be most surely obtained 
when the courts take action and recommend changes which will 
serve to make justice less costly and clear the calendars. For 


tunately, there are signs everywhere that the courts are alive t0 
their duty.” 
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November 16, 1912 


DRIVING THE TURK FROM EUROPE 


HE DREAM of the so-called ‘‘concert”’ of the Powers 

that they held the fate of Turkey in their hands is now 

considered by observers on this side of the Atlantic to be 

pretty effectually dissipated. It is less than a month since the 

formal beginning of the Balkan War, on October 18. ‘‘ When,” 

asks the Springfield Republican, ‘‘have events of such momentous 

import come with such stupefying speed?” In this brief time a 
new military Power has arisen 
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occupation of Constantinople.’”’ The New York Herald, however, 
infers from the sending of British war-ships to the Bosporus the 
possibility of England taking Constantinople and holding it 
‘‘as to-day she holds Egypt.’ Such a move, observes The 
Herald, ‘‘would place England once more in the position of 
arbiter of the world; a million troops could not take Constan- 
tinople away from her if she were once there.” But the Spring- 
field Republican scouts such an idea, saying: ‘‘There can be 
little doubt that Constantinople will be left to the Turk, if only 

because Europe can not afford 





in the world, the Turk has 


to let a European Power con- 





been pushed back to the Bos- 
porus, and about the only 
“Turkish question’”’ left for the 
Powers is the division of the 
Sultan’s European dominions. 
Even here their influence has 
dwindled away enormously, 
and if they could get together, 
believes the New York Evening 
Post, they ‘‘ would have to act 
largely as the agent of the Bal- 
kan States and pretty much in 
accordance with their de- 
mands.’, The allies are gener- 
ally looked upon as masters of 
the situation. No European 
Power is in a position to enter 
lightly into hostilities with a 
nation which has half a million 
battle-trained soldiers now in 
the field, nor does any one care 
to provoke a general European 
conflict. 

A new turn is likely to be 
given to the’ situation by the 
fall of Constantinople. Day 
after day the press dispatches 
have chronicled the irresistible 
advanee of Ferdinand’s sol- 
diers, aided by the Servians, 
sweeping the Turks before 
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A Turkish frontier blockhouse, shelled and burned. 


trol it. . . . Turkey is by all 
means the proper owner.”’ But 
this paper admits elsewhere 
that while such a solution may 
simplify the case for the diplo- 
mats, ‘‘it will be intensely un- 
popular with the Slavie peo- 
ple.”’ It seems likely enough 
to the Boston Herald that 
‘‘the Balkan States will be 
willing to make peace on terms 
which do not include the sur- 
render of Constantinople; that 
rich prize might be a danger- 
ous bone of _ contention.” 
Other Turkish territory, thinks 
The Herald, will be disposed of 
in this way: 

‘*Greece, of course, will re- 
tain Crete and the islands she 
is taking with her navy. She 
will also push her northern 
boundary well into Epirus. 
Servia will keep the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar and insists on a 
port on the Adriatic, which may 
lead to difficulties with Austria. 
Montenegro will take the 
Seutari district which it has 
overcome, altho here the seeds 
of future trouble may be found 
in the mutual hostility of 
Albanian and Slav. Bulgaria 
will probably require territory 


FIRST CAPTURE. 








them, like chaff, down into the ; 

narrow neck of land whose apex is the city taken by the Moslems 
in 1453. The capture of this city is the logical climax of the 
war, says the New York Commercial, and should bring the time 
for intervention by the Powers, who alone can save it ‘‘from 
sack and devastation and wholesale murder.’”’ It adds: 


“The preservation of this great city is an object of the deepest 
interest to civilization. The destruction of St. Sophia alone 
would be an inestimable loss to the civilized world. It is sus- 
pected with good reason that in the crypts of this Mohammedan- 
ized chureh there are priceless literary and art relics of the 
ancient world, the recovery of which would fill gaps otherwise 
never to be crossed. Aside from this scholarly and artistic in- 
terest, there are thousands of Christian residents, whose lives 
would be in imminent danger.” 


But the question of the final disposition of the city, thinks the 
New York Journal of Commerce, will call for international treat- 
ment, and will bring up ‘‘ complications enough to tax the wisdom 
and self-restraint of any Congress of the Powers.” It has, for 
instance, ‘‘long been a Russian tradition that it is the destiny 
of the Empire of the Czar to take possession of Constantinople.” 
But why shouldn’t the Bulgars keep it, asks the Charleston 
News and Courier. ‘‘They have won it in open fight, and we 
doubt seriously if the armies of the Czar could dislodge them.” 
The Boston Transcript, too, pays much attention to hints that 


“British opinion to-day is not unfavorable to the Bulgarian 


to the south, and the rest of 
Turkey in Europe, according to recent plans, will be erected into 
two principalities or kingdoms.” 


The only Powers likely to block Balkan plans, in the opinion 
of our editors, are Russia and Austria. Russia is thought to be 
willing to see the allies take over a good part of Turkish do- 
minions, but to be still watching for Constantinople and a free 
passage through the Dardanelles. But Russia has long taken 
the position of guardian of the Balkan States and may have an 
understanding with them. The real danger to European peace, 
thinks some observers, is the attitude of Austria. The New 
York Sun reminds us how the rise of Prussia destroyed Austrian 
supremacy in Germany and the Italian risorgimento wrecked 
her ambitions in northern Italy. 


‘‘There remained the Balkans. Expelled from Germany and 
Italy, the Viennese statesmen promptly transferred to the south 
their campaign for a greater empire. Possessing Dalmatia and 
Croatia, inhabited by Slavs of the Servian race, they planned to 
extend Austrian boundaries to the Augean and, replacing Turkish 
by Austrian rule, acquire Salonica. By the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina four years ago they took a long forward step. 

‘‘But now a new awakening of another despised race has come. 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, counting eight or ten mil- 
lions of people united by ties of race and religion, and bound by 
an alliance, have swept the Turk from Macedonia and Thrace 
and are preparing to divide his estate. Such a division would 
give Servia the road to Salonica and place across the eastern 
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pathway of Austrian statesmen two compact Slav States. Even 
worse, it would stimulate the ambitions of six million Serbs and 
Croats, now Austrian subjects, but sharing in the aspirations 
of the Southern Slavs. 

*‘Austria must now decide whether to attempt to play in the 
Balkans the difficult réle she played so unsuccessfully in Italy 
and Germany or acquiesce in the 
rise of two strong Slav States.” 
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infantry, shown in their charges upon Turkish positions, was 
perhaps not so important a determining factor as the scientific 
conduct of the campaign and the deadly efficiency of the field. 
artillery. The most satisfactory account of the battle is found jn 
a dispatch sent by Martin H. Donohoe to London via Con. 

stantinople and Ruman’‘a. He 





The swiftness of the Bulgarian 
advance and the rigid censor- 
ship exercised over press corres- 
pondents makes an authoritative 
discussion of the Thracian cam- 
paign an impossibility. To 
sketch the progress of the con- 
flict from the dispatches, war was 
declared by the allies on Oetober 
18, tho the Montenegrins had 
begun fighting earlier. On the 
19th the Bulgarians advanced on 
Adrianople. On the 24th, Kirk- 
Kilisseh, east of Adrianople, was 
taken after severe fighting. The 
Bulgarian Army under General 
Savoff, leaving a strong force to 
invest Adrianople, then attacked 
the main Turkish Army lying 
across their ‘road to Constanti- 








shows that even the details of 
the campaign had evidently been 
planned long before the declara- 
tion of war. After describing 
the artillery duel following the 
capture of Lule-Burgas he says; 


“Toward evening the Bulga- 
rian advance became more rapid, 
Large bodies of infantry, sup- 
ported by guns, pushed forward 
with ineredible rapidity, and, to 
the amazement of the Turkish 
staff, the Bulgarians occupied 


artillery positions which had 
apparently been previously 
selected. 


“The batteries took up posi- 
tions as coolly as if they were 
engaged in maneuvers in peace 
time, and when they had the 
range of the neighboring hills to 
a nicety the markmanship was 
superb and murderous. ..... 








nople. During the week of Oc- 
tober 27, by almost incessant 
fighting, the Turkish lines at 
Baba-Eski and Lule-Burgas were broken, and as the defeated 
army retreated upon Chorlu, the Bulgarians again attacked them 
and drove them back to the defenses of Tchataldja, only twenty- 
five miles from Constantinople. As we go to press, the invaders 
appear to be turning the Turkish position, and Constantinople is 
thought to be at their merey. The Turks have asked the Powers 
to help bring about peace, but have received no satisfaction. 
In the west, the Greeks, Servians, and Montenegrins have been 
-consistently winning battles and capturing Turkish strongholds. 
The rapidity with which the campaign is conducted, the large 
numbers engaged, and the ferocity and deadliness of the fighting 
make this war the most remarkable in modern history. 

The fight centering at Lule-Burgas will rank among the great 
battles of history, declares the Springfield Republican. The 
Bulgarian losses, in this three-day battle, have been estimated at 
:20,000, and those of the Turks at about 40,000. About 200,000 
men were engaged on each side. The fighting was spread over a 
‘large area, ‘‘the lines now stret hing a hundred miles, now con- 
tracting to thirty as the Turks were driven in by the far-flung 
lines of the invaders.’”’ The native courage of the Bulgarian 


A BAD YEAR FOR STANDPATTERS, 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


‘‘Along: the whole Turkish 
front the troops were harassed 
by a terrible fire. As time went 
on, it beeame simply a carnage. 
Men were falling in hundreds. The morale of the troops was 
completely destroyed by the appalling ordeal of shell fire.” 


The Turkish disaster, according to this eye-witness, was due 
to incompetent leadership and the shortsightedness of an un- 
prepared and inefficient Government. Abdullah’s army “had 
neither ammunition for its guns nor food to sustain the physical 
efforts of the soldiers.’ It was not prepared for its task of saving 


the Turkish realm in Europe. Says Mr. Donohoe: 


“The gross incapacity and muddling, if they have not brought 
death to the Turkish nation, have resulted in appalling disaster 
toits Army. Military inefficiency also played a great part in the 
catastrophe.”’ 


The press find it hard to explain the decline in efficiency of the 
Turkish Army. ‘‘Unpreparedness,’’ says the New York Tribune: 


‘“The Turks were unprepared and were caught napping. They 
had heard the ery of ‘Wolf’ so often that they had ceased to re- 
gard it, and they trusted in the concert of the great Powers to 
keep the peace. 
only one result.”’ 


Preparedness against unpreparedness can have 








TOPICS 


"TURKEY was the “ standpattest '’ country in Europe, too.—Chicago News. 
4 Low, derisive chuckle in the Near East is ascribed to Abdul the Damned. 
>—~ Wall Street Journal. 
SPEAKING of Debs and Chafin, what do you think of the: ~ for a pair of 
blue Genes?— Washington Post. 
THE Turks are discovering that the so-called ‘Christian dog’s”’ 
‘worse than its bark.—Baitimore Sun. 
THERE'S a “will’”’ in Wilson and a ‘‘shall’’ in Marshall that give the 
people confidence.—New York American. 


bite is 


THE nation’s interpolation: ‘‘I shall not be a (successful) candidate for 
-& third term.’’—New York Evening Sun. 

AGONIZED onlookers are already begging the Wilson allies to respect the 
status quo in the tariff Balkans.—New York World. 

CAMPAIGN activities are reflected by the news that 1,950,000,000 cigars 
have been sold in the last three months.—Boston Journal. 

PURCHASE of 109 auto trucks by a leading express company seems to be 
& practical comment on the new parcels-post.— Wall Street Journal. 


IN 








BRIEF 


AT least the Mormons were faithful to the G. O. P.—New York World. 
GENERAL SAVOFF appears to be the John J. McGraw of the Balkans.— 
New York Sun. 

ALL the members of the Ananias Club must have voted against him.— 
Washington Post. 

OnE beautiful moral to be drawn from Southeastern Europe is the blessed- 
ness of hitting first.—Chicago News. 

ARMAGEDDON, the well-known battle-field, is, of course, the modern Bull 
Moose Run.—New York Evening Sun. 

WITHIN the last few days the sublime porte has lost a considerable por- 
tion of its sublimity.—Chicago Tribune. 

THE worst of it is that Mr. Taft has got to brace up and issue a Thanks- 
giving proclamation.— Washington Post. 

AGAIN, what’s in a name? Robert Louis Stevenson has been signed to 
pitch for the Athletics next season.—Boston Journal. 

HeERE’s hoping that the moving pictures of the Balkan war will not show 
too plainly the Hackensack tenements in the background.—Columbia State. 
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OMINOUS JEALOUSIES IN THE BALKANS 


straighten out the Balkan mix-up, it will be due to the 
ambitions of Austria and Russia, agree the experts of the 
European press. Russia is racially interested in the fate of 


I' ANY TROUBLE arises while the Powers are trying to 


the Slavs of Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Montenegro, and Austria is interest- 
ed territorially. Austria is said to be 
like Xerxes, who “ had great thoughts 
and aspirations, but accomplished 
nothing.” Austria, when ruler of Ger- 
many, was ousted by the rise of 
Prussia; when she had been granted 
possession of Lombardy and Venetia, 
the kingdom of Sardinia wrested 
her Italian provinces from her. Now, 
we read in the press, her dream of 
expansion in the Balkans, partially 
realized by her annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, seems dissipated, and 
even the annexed provinces of four 
years ago may slip from her grasp. 
Meanwhile both Austria and Russia 


are pleading for peace and professing 
their desire to see it prevail. France 
and Germany look on with anxiety 
at the movements of these two 
Powers, and the Deutsche Tage- 
zeitung (Berlin) remarks uneasily: 
“The work of France and Germany 
inthis business is to reconcile Vienna 
and St. Petersburg and prevent them 
from taking any steps which will 
be dangerous and of such a character 
as to bring about a conflict.” 
According to the Fremden Blait 
(Vienna), Austria will take no hostile 
measures so long as the sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar, on the confines of Servia, 
isnot occupied by the allies. On this 


Nachrichten remarks: 





“Great anxiety is felt in many 
cireles of influence as to whether Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia can find 
‘ommon basis from which they may 
80 deal with the Balkan Powers as 
to serve the interests of peace. Aus- 
tria-Hungary, of course, regards with 
sympathy the outbreak of war in the 

ns. There is, however, the 
thought that in case the Balkan 
states are victorious, Servia might be 
moved to seize upon the sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar. It is of the highest im- 
portance to Austria-Hungary that 
this territory be not separated from 
Turkey, It has, indeed, for the mon- 
archy little value as a military post, 
Inasmuch as it is difficult to fortify it 
I its position between Servia and 


point the well-informed Hamburger — 








THE HUNTSMAN OF THE BALKANS. 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who is after big game. 


Austria and Servia. 





Montenegro. But politically it has this significance: If it falls 
into the hands of Servia, it results in the enlarging of the 
Servian kingdom and the lengthening of the frontier between 
These two points, however, Austria can 
not overlook and would avoid anything whereby her domestic 


policy with regard to the southern 
Slavs, as in Bosnia, should be de- 
feated. The territorial expansion of 
Servia would result in a stronger 
crystallization of the plans which are 
already taken toward the creation of 
a greater Servia.”’ 


The Vienna Fremden Blati and Neue 
Freie Presse both proclaim Austria’s 
policy of peace, but the former paper 
observes that if hands are laid upon 
Novi-Bazar Austria will invade 
Servia and march into Macedonia. 

Russian papers are equally vehe- 
ment in their profession of peaceful 
intentions, and the Rossya (St. Peters- 


on burg), which is considered the offi- 


cial paper—it is even said that its 
articles are written in the office of Mr. 
Sazonoff, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—declares with regard to the 
Russian policy in dealing with the 
Balkan nations: 


‘“We can not conceal from our- 
selves, nor indeed from others, the 
fact that the sympathy and friendship 
of Russia are on the side of those who 
are our Slav brothers both by race 
and by faith. It is only persons who 
are ill-informed who can speak of our 
indifference with regard to the essen- 
tial movement of our country. These 
are joined by complaints of others 
who show their usual irresponsibility 
in attacks against the Government 
and its interests. We wish to be 
understood that the primordial inter- 
est of Russia is the maintenance of 
peace. The Government has decided 
to maintain this peace and feels that 
it is supported by an enormous ma- 
jority of the people. . . With sat- 
isfaction we feel bound to state that 
the general alarm which prevails and 
the general wish at the same time to 
maintain peace have produced a basis 
of agreement and ‘a loyal exchange 
of views between the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg and that of Vienna. We 
can not estimate too highly the sig- 
nificance of this fact.” 


Mr. Sazonoff has certainly been 
successful in teaching the’ chancel- 
leries of Europe during his recent 
round of visits the shibboleth of 
peace. From St. Petersburg to Lon- 
don peace is the burden of the news- 
papers’ ‘‘unfathomable song.” A 
discord in the chorus is, however, to 
be found in the utterances of the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), 
which frankly expresses its distrust 
of*Austria. It says: 
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‘How do the Austrian politicians look upon the Balkan ques- 
tion? They refuse to declare their neutrality in the war. They gomination in Asia as well as in Eastern Europe.” 
do not conceal the fact that they consider the strengthening of 
sovereign Servia and even the amelioration of the condition of x 
interests of the Danubemon Russia and Austria with cynical bitterness. This is Profeggy 


old Servia detrimental to the 
arechy. They warn us that at 
the first success of the Serbs 
the Austrian troops will occu- 
py the sanjak of Novi-Bazar. 
They make no secret of their 
intention to thwart the Balkan 
nations in their efforts to freely 
direct their own destinies. Get- 
ting ready for an armed inter- 
vention, they have already 
reenforced the frontier garri- 
sons and very hurriedly passed 
through parliament extra mili- 
tary appropriations.” 


The Odessa correspondent 
of the London Morning Post 
thinks such rabid Panslavist pa- 
pers as the Novoye Vremya are 
playing with fire in their abuse of 
Austria-Hungary, and we read: 


‘** The unreasoning press cam- 
paign against Austria-Hungary 
is exciting Slav feeling in South- 
ern Russia in such a degree that 
it appears by no means improb- 
able that the agitation may 
grow to a mischievous extent, 
and cause considerable embar- 
rassment to those responsible 
for Russia’s foreign policy.”’ 

This statement, declares the 
London Outlook, is ‘‘ deliberate- 
ly moderate,” but it adds that 
‘of course the Panslavist cam- 
paign is not at all ‘unreasoning’ 
from the point of view of the 
to the peace of the world might 
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Russo-Slav league from the Pacific to the Adriatic would me 


An Austrian writer of some note treats the question | 








NAZIM PASHA, 
Commander of the routed Turkish Army. 














Panslavists, whatever disaster 
result,” for ‘ the, triumph of a 
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Friedjung of the University 








Vienna, who writes in @ 











Zukunft (Berlin). He 








hemently accuses the Ru . 








Government of double-dealite 










and commenting on his uti 
ances the Hamburger Nachria. 
en observes: 









“Tt is quite probable that he 
is not making groundless agig. 
tions, but the tables ma 
turned and the questialll 
whether it is not quite true th 
the political circles of A 
Hungary are playing a Pe 
game. This question is 
just as well directed as thi 
against Russian double-dealing 
On the other side it may hk 
said that the politicians of 
Austria-Hungary are protesting 
too much.” 

In this connection the Figan 
(Paris) says: 

“Tt is to Vienna that we must 
look for the crux of the diplo 
matic situation. Russia is, nett 
to Austria, the most interested 
of all the great Powers. But 
she will take no steps, unles 
compelled by others, to uw 
justly deprive the Slav State 
of the fruit of their victories.” 


As the London Spectator ® 
marks, ‘‘ Everything turns upo 


the demands of Austria-Hungary.” Any oppositionon the partd 
Russia will lead to the ultima ratio. 













THANKSGIVING IN THE BALKANS; EVERY 





ONE WANTS WHITE MEAT. 
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A KIND WORD FROM CENTRAL 


AMERICA 
A" A TIME when South America is 


of our country and, as the Greek poet says, the small 
birds cower and shriek if but the shadow from the wing 


ofsome bird of the air fall upon them, it is p 


ing to find one paper of Central America which credits the 


people of the United States with no desire 
for aggression, intervention, or annexation. 
“Intervention is not popular in the great 
Republic,” says the Diario del Salvador. The 
enterprise of the press, and the desire to stir 
up feeling during a Presidential campaign ac- 
cunt for all this hubbub. It is to be blamed 
om the “‘yellow’’ press, we are told, and pop- 
war opinion in the United States is not at 
alin harmony with the ‘yellow’ journals, 
especially on the question of the annexation 
of Central American States, or even of in- 
tervening in their affairs. ‘‘The unbridled 
press of North America”’ busies itself in pro- 
jecting social scandals and scandals of still 
hore importance, consisting of attacks upon 
therights of other peoples. To quote further: 


“The explanation of the liberty which is 





given to the yellow press of Americais to be 
| in the fact that the genuine North 

; looks with total indifference upon 
the information given by the press in general, 
aad particularly upon that kind of writing 
stirs up each morning a new tempest 
&new international scandal. . . . The 


‘V§Nath American public does not follow the 


nto). 


ment of any periodical nor accept such 

%if it were an article of the faith. Inorder 

understand the independent spirit of the 

people we must bear in mind that 

the newspaper does not mold the true public 
opinion of that country.” 


The writer thinks that all this talk in the 
Papers is merely so much election stuff, and 
® hot intended to be taken seriously. He 
Proceeds as follows: 


‘In the United States that part of the press which is called 
‘yellow’ has assumed the task of attempting to foment among 


the politicians of the White House and the Department of State 
the spirit of aggression and intervention in Cuba, Mexico, and 


rife with suspicions 


ment. 
leasant and refresh- 


Central America. 
of the great Republic have no part. 
not a sentiment genuinely national. 








Copyrighted by G. G. Bain. 
GENERAL SAVOFF. 


The commander of the victo- 
rious Bulgarian forces received his 
military training in Russia. He is 
the organizer of the modern Bul- 
garian Army, and played a brilliant 
part inthe war of 1885. He served 
as Minister of War in the Cabinets 
of 1906 and 1907. King Ferdinand 
selected him just prior to the out- 
break of hostilities with Turkey 
to take command of the army. 














But in such ideas the majority of the citizens 


This spirit of aggression is 
It is not a popular move- 


Such views originate in the greedy commercialism of 
definite political circles, and these attempts of the daily paper 
are barren in their effects upon the public and fall like drops of 


water which rebound from a plate of bur- 
nished steel. 

‘‘An energetic policy on the part of Taft 
with regard to Nicaragua is called for by the 
daily papers whose paragraphs are full of 
misstatements and whose general tone is 
abusive and scandalous. Knox is repre- 
sented as picking up from the ground the 
rags which are befouled with Wall Street 
villainies, in the loan conventions he has 
made, and we see linked together Knox and 
Castrillo in Nicaragua, Knox and Paradez 
in Honduras. In the press, in Congress, 
everywhere, an attack is made upon the 
imperialism which Taft and Knox are said 
to proclaim, and which Root has not. shrunk 
from approving—thus contradictimg his pre- 
vious declarations—and he is represented 
as exhibiting in his conduct an example of 
bad faith and political immorality. But 
all this is merely the tempest of scandalous 
charges against the chiefs of the Republican 
party, during a dispute concerning the Pres- 
idency in which the actors incur terrible 
responsibilities. Their efforts bring them 
into the greatest discredit before the opinion 
of their country.” 


To support his claim that we are not 
really jingoes he quotes approvingly one of 
our papers, (without mentioning its name,) 
as follows: 


‘The politicians are aiming at one thing, 
and the people of the United States are 
aiming at another. This interfering is not 
popular. There is no reason which justifies 
it, there is no principle upon which it may 
be supported. It is simply an attempt at 
wrong-doing. It is an abuse, and the press 
advocacy of it is a wrong representation of 
popular sentiment. And while tke politicians 
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equivocate and misquote the history of our model Republic, 
the people protest, and will find out how to frustrate, in what- 
ever way, such acts of unexampled public immorality.”— 
Translation made for THe Literary DiaeEst. 





ITALY’S DOUBTFUL PEACE TREATY 


ESS EXULTATION is heard in Italy over the peace 
pact with Turkey than we might expect in the ease of a 
nation victorious in war. It would be only natural to 
expect France to carp at it. Thus the Journal des Debats (Paris) 
says it is ridiculous that the Italians, with an army of 120,000 
men, supported by an important fleet, were unable to cross the 
oasis, and were not even masters of all the coast. The signing of 
a peace treaty between the two belligerents is therefore looked 
upon as in some way a concession, or almost an acknowledgment 
of defeat by Italy. When we turn to the Italian press we find 
the Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Vatican, speaking with 
great coldness and some asperity concerning the war and the 
treaty which has ended it. The Vatican endorsed the war on 
Turkey, but its mouthpiece says of the treaty: 


‘‘In the main we approve of the protocol, and we approve of 
the treaty, which constitute two acts which have put an end to 
conditions equally tiresome and dangerous to the whole of Europe 
and particularly for Italy. We certainly do not deny that Italy 
has been in the main victorious in many armed encounters in 
Libya, but when we consider the very small military feree which 
Turkey maintained on the coast, the Italian victories have after 
all a relative value. The war might have continued on for 
months and years with the most serious loss, both moral and 
financial, to Italy, and yet this peace, which an Italian statesman 
has called ‘a peace of compromise,’ is not humiliating to either 
party. It is even honorable and convenient for both the con- 
tracting governments. It can not, however, be hailed with joy 
by those Italians who judge dispassionately of affairs and are 
not distorted by a false and unfitting national self-love.”’ 


This organ complains that the text of the treaty is overloaded 
by a mass of business and commercial provisions that may 


embarrass Italy in the future. To quote its words: 


‘“‘We do not wish to be pessimists, but we will ask, since a 
heap of details of a commercial character has been introduced 
into this treaty, which is a special convention, are not these 
details quite out of harmony with the general lines of a treaty of 
peace? The only result attained by such methods is that eon- 
troversies and disputes may arise concerning the interpretation of 
these minute provisions which would invalidate the whole treaty!”’ 


Then we are shown some absurd points in the text of the 
treaty. The writer styles the condition of things ‘‘a comical 
situation,’ for Italy bases her ‘‘new relations to Libya’’ on 
King Victor Emmanuel’s proclamation, document which 
Turkey ignores.”’ Turkey, on the other hand, ‘‘ withdraws her 
troops from her ancient provinces without plausible reason, for 
she searcely feels that another Power has taken possession of 
them.’ ‘‘It is a game of blindman’s buff that these two Powers 
are playing, and this is to form the basis of a treaty of peace whose 
clauses must prove the cast-iron principles of future intercourse 
between Italy and Turkey.”’ Evidently this conscientious organ 
has the same painful feelings in thus exposing the weakness of 
the country as many a prophet has experienced when called upon 
to deliver a message of outspoken denunciation in the city where 
he has been hospitably entertained. In this spirit it is that the 
Osservatore concludes with the following critical remarks: 


‘Se 


‘It has been our duty as publicists to examine dispassionately 
and carefully the text of the treaty. This we have done as far 
as it was possible to those who wish to make such an examination 
with patience and attention. We can only pray that our fore- 
bodings, which no one can aceuse of being excessive or factitious, 
will not be realized, and that the loyalty and the good-will of the 
contracting parties will succeed in overcoming obstacles and 
avoiding rocks of ruin.’ —Translation made for Tue LirERARY 
DiceEst. 
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CANADA'S AID TO BRITAIN’S NAVy 
M SEARCHING of hearts is going on among { 





leading statesmen at Ottawa on the question of 

dian aid for the British Navy. The Liberals are for 
Canadian Navy to be confined mainly to Canadian waters, 
to cruise merely for the protection of the coast and shipping 
the Dominion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who, like so many Fygpdl 
Canadians, is a strict Nationalist, would hesitate even to php 
any Canadian war vessel at the disposal of the British 4 
miralty. Canada, he declares, is a nation, and its Nayy m 
be national and nothing else. Mr. Robert Laird Borden, ¢ 
present Premier, has a totally different view. He believes tha 
by contributing dreadnoughts, built and manned in Canada, ty 
the British fleet at Portsmouth, he is taking the safest and sup 
method of securing the defense of Canada against any possibl 
foe, for in time of peril the whole British fleet is at her serbten, 
We know that in ancient times, when the Mediterranean wy 
controlled by Greece, the foreign possessions (foreign, at leas, 
in those days) such as Crete, Samos, and other colonies, were e. 
pected to contribute toward the maintenance of the fleet whid 
was built, manned, and handled by the metropolis, or mothe 
country, and contribute they did. Mr. Borden, therefore, fed 
that he is supported by historic precedent in a scheme which lp 
thus unfolds: 


“Tt has been suggested that instead of the organization of 4 
Canadian naval foree, there should be a system of annual con 
tributions from this country to the mother country; and J] am 
free to admit that, from the strategical point of view, I would 
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be inclined to agree with the view of the Admiralty that this 
would be the best way for the great self-governing dominions of 





the Empire to make their contributions. But, sir, from a con 
stitutional and political standpoint, I am opposed to it, for 
many reasons. In the first place I do not believe that it would 
endure. In the second place, it would be a source of friction 
It would become a bone of partizan contention. It would bk 
subject to criticism as to the character and the amount of the 
contribution in both Parliaments. It would not be permanent 
or continuous. It would conduce, if anything could conduee, 
to severing the present connection between Canada and the 
Empire. 

‘‘Permanent cooperation in defense, in my opinion, can only 
be accomplished by the use of our own material, the employment 
of our own people, the development and utilization cf our om 
skill and resourcefulness, and, above all, by impressing upon the 
people a sense of responsibility for their share in international 
affairs.” 


Mr. Borden’s idea was indorsed by a high authority. Whea 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford was in Canada, as the Toronto 
Globe (Liberal) recalls, he declared in a speech that to him ‘‘co- 
tribution”’ sounded like ‘“‘tribute.”’ He stood, as he had often 
before announced, for ‘‘an Imperial Navy, made up of so many 
national fleets as the nations composing the Empire chose to 
maintain.””’ The Globe cites this speech with approval, and 
quotes also the words of Mr. John Douglas Hazen, Canadial 
Minister of Marine, at the meeting of the Imperial Maritime 
League in London. He declared: 


‘*A mere gift of cash will have no useful effect at all. . . . The 
giving of money for the Navy by the Dominion of Canada will 
merely have the effect of saving the pocket of the Liberal Gor 
ernment for other schemes of so-called social reform, which, be 
ing interpreted, means further sops to the United Kingdom elee 
torate, and will be of no advantage whatsoever to the Navy: 
The Liberal Government here would only spend on naval defen# 
by so much the less as would coincide with the extent of the 
Canadian gift.” 


The Daily Witness (Ind., Montreal) gives full details of Mr. 
Borden’s scheme as follows: 


‘‘Mr. Borden proposes that the sum of $100,000,000 be voted 
by the Canadian Parliament for new battle-ships to be added t 
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al con DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE. UNITED THEY FAIL. 

d Tam NicHoLas—‘‘ When shall we three meet again?” THE PowERS—‘ We discouraged the Chinese loan; we forbade 
- would Att—* In Constantinople!”’ war in the Balkans. Now, how shall we assert ourselves next?”’ 

‘ —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). —Punch (London). 
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the British Navy, to be paid in 
instalments spread over a series 
of years, and that of that $100,- 
000,000 the sum of $30,000,000 
shall be the immediate initial 
contribution. 

“Tt now costs about $10,000,- 
0 to build a superdread- 
nought. Mr. Borden, therefore, 
vil propose that three of the 
very latest and most powerful 
lattle-ships be immediately 
built with money supplied by 
Canada—to be placed, presu- 
mably,absolutely at the disposal 
of the British Admiralty—and 
that six more be built during 
the next few years for the same 
purpose.”’ 
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The real question, The Wit- 
ness observes, is whether Canada 
shall have anational Navy, ow- 
ing no obligation to join the 
British against British enemies, 
pr shall, as Lord Beresford sug- 


Ma unit among the units of the Imperial Navy at home. As 


itime : 
‘ani ests, furnish a fleet which shall 
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; of the % against this, it may be pointed out that unless England 

r ermany deliberately go to war with the object on the part 

“on of smashing the other irreparably, the present emulation 

‘of Mr € building of battle-ships for home waters is likely to be a 

Meanwhile, there are other nations in 

€ world besides Germany and other portions of the Empire 
t will need defending besides England.” 


The influential Toronto Globe believes in a Canadian fleet, but 
No ° 
ton the basis of Mr. Borden’s scheme. We cited this paper as 


Pemanent condition. 
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CERTAIN DISPATCHES EXPLAINED. 


Tur TURK—‘ Say that we let the enemy defeat us because 
they thought we would win. We thus fooled them, so the vic- 
tory.is really ours. —London (Ont.) Advertiser. 


CARTOON GLIMPSES OF THE WAR. 








“Tt is stated that there is in the Conservative party a con- 
‘ch. Epatle element absolutely opposed to building a Canadian 

‘1. #*’y aS a permanent policy, their opinion being that one great 
Navy, concentrated in home waters, will best meet the needs of 


Pacific. 





militia with British troops. 


quoting the plan advocated by 
Sir Charles Beresford. This 
plan the Liberals, who are Na- 
tionalists to a large degree, do 
not indorse. A fleet of Canada, 
built in Canada,for Canada, and 
for the advantage of no one else, 
isthe Nationalist ery, and isthus 
voiced in a speech by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier: 


‘‘Our share of the obligations 
of nationhood is to relieve Great 
Britain of the necessity of safe- 
guarding our shores. Some of 
you do not think this necessary, 
but you must remember that 
Canada is a large country, with 
maritime interests which are of 
the utmost importance. Nova 
Seotia and British Columbia are 
exposed, and, in case of war, 
are liable to attack. What con- 
cerns them concerns you. Can- 
ada is one, and we would not be 
true Canadians if we did not 


heed the prayers of our people bordering on the Atlantic and the 
The time has come when we should assume the duty of 
defense and perform it like men.” 


The Liberal organ cited above, a leading paper in Eastern 
Canada, comments as follows on this frank statement of the 
ex-Liberal Prime Minister: 


“The Liberal party stands for a Canadian fleet manned and 
maintained and controlled by. the people of Canada. 
policy the Liberals of Canada will hold fast with the full assur- 
ance that no other permanent and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of naval defense can be found. A maritime nation like 
Canada, with an extended coast-line on the two great oceans of 
the world, can no more afford to ‘hire’ its naval defense, even 
from Britain, than to garrison its cities and fill the ranks of its 
To do so must inevitably weaken 


To that 


rather than strengthen the Empire.” 
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LABORATORY STUDY OF CRIMINALS the most 
he producil 

: wy ots : ee mobiles 
HAT HE TERMS laboratory methods of study in _ sibility to heat and pain, examination of lungs, eyes, pulse, somo | 
criminology are advocated by Arthur MacDonald of _ respiration, nationality, occupation, education, and social eglbacland, th 
Washington, in an article on ‘“‘Humanizing Criminal dition of parents, whether one or both are dead or drunkapiihe six remi 
Law,” published first in Case and Comment, and now issued in stepchildren or not, hereditary taint, stigmata of degeneratigg “It 18 - 
ee ese ae : : n 
pamphlet form (Rochester, N. Y., 1912). While regarding He goes on: _yateae ‘ 
modern methods of reforming criminals as of great importance, “Just as every State employs a health officer, not only toggptit, It is 
Mr. MacDonald believes that they are, after all, merely pallia- but to prevent disease, so the State should make provision {afore consid: 
tive measures, and do not really go to the preventing crime, by employment of {-franslatio 





root of the matter. In physical science the 
fundamental thing is laboratory experiment, 
and something of the same kind is necessary 
in the study of crime if we are to have 
trustworthy knowledge and permanent re- 
sults. Laboratory methods, Mr. MacDonald 
asserts, constitute the only road by which 
and 
sciences in the rigid sense. 


criminology sociology may become 
He goes on to 


explain: 


“The term ‘laboratory’ is used in the 
broadest sense. Thus studying a criminal 
in his cell mentally, morally, and physically, 
and with instruments of precision, consti- 
tutes a laboratory. 

‘It is a curious circumstance that the 
study of the criminal himself has been almost 
entirely neglected; and this is the reason 
we know so little about the real causes of 
erime—how much is due to environment, 
and how much to the nature of the criminal; 
also, just how—by what steps and processes 
—does environment or inward nature, or 
both, lead to criminal acts. The lawyer 
studies books, but not the criminal. We 
say this is strange; for in medicine, the 
physician always studies the individual who 
is sick, in order to treat him properly. 

‘‘Large sums of money are being con- 
tributed for palliative measures, yet crime 
and pauperism are increasing in proportion 


Mr. 








HE WOULD STUDY CRIME LIKE 
DISEASE. 


Arthur MacDonald would 
turn our prisons into laboratories for 
studying the symptoms of evil-doers. 


































best methods known to science and sociolo 

“As has been stated, the inmates of j 
stitutions for the delinquent differ |itj 
from individuals outside. The excellenes 
and defects of an educational system cap 
carefully studied in these institutions, for 
are under the same conditions and can 
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controlled in all details of their life. Here; 

an opportunity for the rational method diese emplo 
treatment, which is, first, to study the monliiture will 1 
conduct and unfavorable characteristics; aff dead of tl 
second, to investigate their causes as far a OW 
possible. Knowledge thus gained will bie” * 
most reliable in correcting evil tendencies? term 
preventing their development. By such@esriptive : 


method no sudden results should be expectélfiin We s 
gradual progress is all that can be hoped{agl,. Ss to 
A thorough study of this nature in penal 

reformatory institutions is possible; thed™” and we 


fects of the method of education can beclosigpeak of ai 
observed physically, intellectually, and majighthouse 


ally. Thus, when, for instance, an inmai@y, hoht 
Mises ces i@vsible light 

ceases to reverse his drinking-cup after usa too! 
it, which is required for purposes of clean ong 
ness and order, this, tho a very slight thiggitthe Corr 

in itself, indicates that he is becoming cam 
less and losing his will-power to reform. By ‘It is n 
Italian inv 


a sort of radiation other negligences 
liable to follow, confirming the direction 
which he is tending. A good report fromhi 
keeper, on the other hand, can signify a ne 
resolution of the will. Thus a series of 
ords indicates, so to speak, the moral aii 
intellectual pulse of the inmate. What migl 
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to the population, showing that such meas- 
ures (almost the only ones) are not adequate. 
It is not intended here to criticize in the least any efforts to 

alleviate suffering, but such alleviation is usually temporary and 

may even inerease the disease. Investigation of causes is there- 

fore imperative,-and this can not be done without scientific 

study of the individuals themselves. 

**Since at least a majority of the inmates of a reformatory are 
normal, their crime being due rather to their unfortunate sur- 
roundings than to their inward natures, and since abnormal 
persons—that is, those positively abnormal in at least a few 
respects—are nevertheless normal in most things, whatever, 
therefore, may be found true of the inmates may be true to a 
large extent of all young persons brought up in similar con- 
ditions of life. 

‘*Thus the study of the inmates of a reformatory, and the re- 
sults of such investigation, can be of use to the whole community 
at whose expense the reformatory is supported. It is therefore 
not unjust or unreasonable to make the reformatory a humani- 
tarian laboratory for purposes of study, provided no injury be 
done the inmates.” 

As an illustration of his proposed method of inquiry Mr. 
MacDonald puts forward the following plan to study 2,000 boys 
in reformatories. It would consist in a physical, mental, moral, 

and social study of each boy, including such data as age, date of 
birth, height, weight, sitting height, color of hair, eyes, skin, 
first born, second born, or later born, strength of hand-grasp, 
left-handed, length, width, and circumference of head, distance 
between zygomatic arches, corners of eyes, length and width of 
ears, hands, and mouth, thickness of lips, measurements of sen- 
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seem a very slight offense outside of am loying elec 
formatory institution is not so within, Whig pe , 


there is a minimum of temptation to do wrong and a maximl 
of encouragement to do right, so that there may be a gradu 
education in the formation of good habits, which are the sure 
safeguard to the inmate after his release.” 
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FEW AUTOS IN JAPAN—Tlhere are only 300 automobil!te real in 
in the whole of Japan—about as many as pass a given pointl * ... 
a very few minutes on the busy thoroughfares of our large cititth, civing i 
Most of these come from the United States, but apparently olffhe introdi 
makers are doing little to follow up their advantage. A wilapow. Of 
in Cosmos (Paris, October 10) urges his countrymen, who saab 





present build only about 6 per cent. of the cars used in Jap 

















'conside 
to compete more actively. He attributes the lack of use O™§ “The yu, 
condition of the roads and to the high prices charged for erator v 
ears. Neither of these circumstances ought to stand in the .. fy 
of American business enterprise. We read: wuld ec 

‘“The 300 automobiles in use in Japan may seem a very Si these g 
number for a country whose area is nearly four-fifths that @Mewse t 






France, and whose inhabitants pique themselves more and mitgmoment y 
on competing with European nations, and even surpassing ti "nected 
in the paths of industrial progress. There are two reasols” Breecely 
this inferiority: in the first place, it is proper to note that @im of ti 
price of automobiles in Japan is too high for the use of theafrorks rel 
vehicles to spread rapidly; in the second place, the condition gl MPortan 
the roads in most of the provinces leaves much to be desi Must b 
But altho at present uncertain, the future of the automd Proposed 
industry there is always susceptible of development, if somg*veral li, 
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y the Japanese decide to imitate Europeans in their mania 
touring, so that it will become easier to go on wheels through 
y) parts of the Empire. 

“For the reasons just indicated, the low-priced cars seem to 
sthe most sought, of whatever type. In the first rank among 
he producing countries is the United States. Thus, of 100 
tomobiles imported by Japan during the year 1911, sixty- 
wen came from the United States. Next came Germany and 
reland, the first with fourteen cars, the second with thirteen. 
ie six remaining cars were furnished by France. 

“It is evident that our country [France], where mechanical 
yomotion has reached a stage of development well known to 
js not taking in this economic competition a place worthy 
Hit. It is to be hoped that our builders will seek to assure a 
wre considerable output of their products for this new market.” 
Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEstT. 





LIGHTLESS LIGHTHOUSES _ 


F WE DEFINE a lighthouse as any guide to navigation 

that sends signals by wave-transmission to great distances 

at sea, then it is correct to say that the very latest type of 
hese employs invisible rays. In short, the lighthouse of the 
ture will possibly utilize electric radiation 
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at the same time to win respect and admiration. 
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tion on the ocean promptly and exactly. This procedure has 
also the merit of being adaptable to airships, providing reliable 
means of ascertaining their true position even in darkness. This 
will aid the aviator as a military scout.”—Translatioy made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. ; 





SANITATION MORE THAN MEDICINE 


a \HE SANITARY ENGINEER must be more than a 
physician, says Prof. George C. Whipple, of Harvard, in 
Engineering News (New York, October 31). Medical 

training is only one of the items in his preparation for his career. 

He is bound,* Professor Whipple thinks, to be a commanding 

figure in the doings of the world during the coming centuries, 

and this writer commends the profession to young men who are 
looking out for opportunities to do service to their fellows and 

Says Professor 

Whipple, who holds the chair of sanitary engineering in his 

university : 

‘‘Mediecal training alone does not fit men for this service. 


The problem of curing disease is quite different from the problem 
of preventing disease. The former deals with 


— 





stead of the visible-spectrum rays now em- 
loyed. We may then be forced to discard 
he term “‘lighthouse”’ in favor of a more 
scriptive one; but this is by no means cer- 
bin. We still speak of ultraviolet ‘‘light,”’ 
hich is too high in the spectrum to be vis- 
ible, and we may in like manner continue to 
yak of an electric-ray signal-tower as a 
lighthouse,”’ for electric waves differ from 


rw toolong to affect the eye. Says a writer 
athe Corriére della Sera (Milan): 


“It is now possible for a ship, using an 
Italian invention, the radiogoniometer, to 
mow exactly the direction from which a wire- 


less signal arrives. The reliability of this 
apparatus is as great as if it were receiving 
tsignal of light. As, however, rays of light 

nnot travel very far in thick weather, and 
tarcely at all in fog, it seems that to sub- 
litute for lighthouses similar structures em- 
lloying electric-waves instead of rays of light 
nld be an advantage in the direction of 
Tho as an in- 


tertain difficulties in its installation on ship- 
ward, the number of steamships to which it 
las already been applied is rather large. 
he real importance of the apparatus is be- 
pining to appear in consequence of the steady 
bud very remarkable improvement it is now 





PROFESSOR WHIPPLE, 


Who thinks that the sanitary engi- 
neer is bound to become a command- 
ing figure in the coming centuries. 


human beings as individuals; the latter 
considers them as units of a mass. The 
prevention of disease involves mathematics; 
statistics relating to the sick and the dead 
must be constantly and daily used in order 
to show what forces of disease are at work, 
and where the attack is next likely to be 
made. It involves engineering; for the 
public must be protected against impure air 
and infected water, and streets must be 
cleaned and garbage removed. It involves 
chemistry; for the public must be protected 
against the sale of adulterated and poison- 
ous foods. It involves bacteriology; for 
infectious diseases must be diagnosed and 
antitoxins provided. It involves law; for 
the health officer must be able not only to 
discern evils but to eradicate them. But 
the duties of a health officer should not be 
entirely repressive and punitive. There is a 
positive side. His department should be an 
educational force in the community, con- 
stantly instructing the people in the arts of 
hygiene and in the principles of right living. 
Many believe that this educational function 
of the health officer is one of the most im- 
portant of his duties. 

‘In the pursuit of the elements of sani- 
tary science, the sanitary engineer, the sani- 
tary specialist, and the health officer meet 
on common ground, and to a certain extent 
their education may be appropriately con- 
ducted together. But for the most part their 
work, altho mutually helpful, lies apart, and 
their education in the main should follow 








re eiving in Germany. So great is this that 
leintroduction of the instrument to general use will hardl:, be 
ow. Of course, it will be a matter of great labor and expense 
replace a large number of lighthouses with adequate electric 
tI etures, but substitution can be only a question of time when 
‘consider the advantage to navigation 

The use of the instrument would be about as follows: The 
erator would send out to every point of the compass a short 
igual, beginning with the north, and then following the move- 
Rent of the hands of a watch, in all the other directions. This 
Nould occupy exactly thirty seconds. On a ship within reach 
' these signals they would be followed with a receiver which 
‘wise turns with a speed of thirty seconds. Precisely at the 
‘ment when a definite signal becomes audible in the telephone 
wmnected with the apparatus the telegrapher on the ship stops 
“tecelver, when the compass needle will show the true direc- 
won of the lighthouse from the ship. If such an apparatus 
orks reliably under all circumstances and, what is of supreme 
pportance, can not be disturbed by other signals, it is clear that 
“ttust be preferred to every other mode of signalling hitherto 
posed and used in navigation. Receiving electric signals from 
veral lighthouses, a ship would necessarily recognize its posi- 


separate channels. The health officer needs 
his special work in the study and control of diseases, in the use 
of vital statistics, and in other subjects that tend to fit him for 
an executive. The sanitary specialist needs extensive laboratory 
experience and practise in research, while the engineer needs to 
work with his surveying instrument, his drafting board, and the 
other tools of his profession 

“Sanitary engineering is yet in its youth. Its practise is far 
from being crystallized. More than other branches of civil 
engineering, therefore, it demands research. Half a million 
dollars has been spent in this direction by our States and munici- 
palities, but the research carried on by our universities has not 
been as great as might be expected. Additions to university 
funds for this purpose would bring important results. 

‘‘Our country is justly proud of the work of the United States 
Government in preventing disease at the Isthmus of Panama, and 
in showing how the tropics may be safely inhabited by white 
men, but this work has been very expensive. The next step in 
advance is for the sanitary engineer to accomplish the same 
task at greatly less cost. This step is absolutely necessary. 
Research in sanitary economy is, therefore, one of the directions 
in which money may be well spent during the next decade.”’ 
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MICROSCOPE AND X-RAY AS PARTNERS 


yT HAS NOW been found possible to use the x-ray in com- 
| bination with the microscope so as to take radiographs of 
minute objects that can not be seen with the naked eye. 
These bear the same relation to ordinary microphotographs that 
full-size radiographs or z-ray pictures do to ordinary photo- 
graphs. We are told by René Merle, who describes the new 
method in La Nature (Paris, October 12), that it is likely to find 
numerous uses in science, especially in revealing the minute inner 
structure of microscopic shells and fossils. Says Mr. Merle: 


‘**Altho the use of the x-rays has completely transformed the 
conditions of surgical operations, no one has thought, until 
lately, of applying z-ray photography to microscopic objects. 
Mr. Pierre Goby, of 
Grasse, reported to the 





FIGHTING TYPHOID WITH VACCINE IT 


ACCINATION against typhoid fever has now been j 
\ ) practise many years. It was employed by the British 
in their Indian Army long ago, and has been g 
used in our own Army for the last few years. In Franee, 
its advocates are seeking to introduce it, it is meeting yy 
much opposition, apparently for purely theoretical TeAsON 
Metchnikoff, the eminent head of the Pasteur Institute in Pas 
is against it, because he believes in the method of indueing in 
munity by injecting mild strains of living organisms, while 4 
essential feature of the typhoid prophylaxis is that the bagi 
must be dead. If not, it is claimed that they will multiply and, 
no matter how attenuated, will cause a disease and perhaps 





create a dangerous “cap. 


Illustrations 





rier.” Says an editor 








recent meeting of the 
French Association for 
the Advancement of the » 
Sciences what is’ prob- 
ably the only investi- 
gation made in this 
direction. 
“With the aid of : 
special devices, he suc- : 
ceeded in recording very 


writer in America, On the] 
Medicine (New York, 
September) in part: 





“The human tissue) —<—— 
do not seem to be abl 
to manufacture anti. 
bodies to kill off the} A MI 








clear photographic im- 
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ages of various micro- MINUTE SHELLS AS SEE BY M 


| # bacilli as promptly asin HE 
: 3 the case of the atten. 


ated organisms derived so t 








scopic creatures, such 
as the protozoa with 
ealcareous shells, and somewhat larger organisms, shell-fish, for 
instance, or small vertebrates. These examples give an idea 
of the vast field now opened by microradiography to the study 
of opaque microscopic organisms not directly observable through 
the microscope by transmitted light but visible in their struc- 
ture and organization with the aid of the z-rays—a fact not 
hitherto realized. 

‘* Among the applications of microradiography, Mr. Goby men- 
tions several that he has already investigated. In paleontology, 
it enables us to study all the internal parts of the Foramenifera 
or other similar small creatures, embracing so large a number of 
species and playing so important a part in the formation of the 
limestone and quartz rocks of all geologic epochs. In sands con- 
taining Foramenifera it is possible, by taking a microradiograph 
of a small pinch, to discover new species and to determine 
them very exactly, which can not be done with ordinary miecro- 
photography, except in the case of transparent species, and 
which is effected only with difficulty by the method of sections, 
very long and very difficult. Thus Mr. Goby has been able to 
discover and determine two species of Foramenifera that had 
been confused by the usual methods of examination. The 
figures show the fineness of the 
details that may be observed, 


from animals with field 
rabies or variola. These] or “compa 
unknown organisms are evidently in an entirely different clas 
than bacilli and do not behave the same. Hence the French§. 
physicians are bitterly opposed to Metchnikoff’s plan to im- into the fie 
munize with living bacilli of typhoid. stance for ¢ 
‘*Metechnikoff . . . seems to think that immunity can not bef nicrophoto 
produced unless there are myriads of organisms to make the} i, which t 
poisons the presence of which gives rise to the tissue reaction, 
‘These poisons must be manufactured very slowly at first, but]. : 
by constantly increasing numbers of living organisms. We ca }™% 2 arti 
not introduce at one time a sufficient number to do the work, orf vhich the f 
we would overwhelm the person. So we must inject a small num-J The Scienti 
ber and let them increase—moreover, they must not be viruletti y3. Woy 
ones. To his mind, therefore, immunity can not possibly be : 
created by the injection of three doses of the poison, as it is 
wholly insufficient, and if the doses were large enough to be 
effective they would kill the patient. He seems to make some 
kind of an analogy to the way people immunize themselves to 
morphin and arsenic by beginning with minute doses and 
slowly increasing to huge amounts after a long time, and infes 
that this is really the way it is done by attenuated organisms df 
rabies and variola in a shorter time. 


This instru: 
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the chambers of the Foramenif- 


discussion is evident, for Meteh- baisay, 2 





era, the strie of ‘the diatoms, 
ete. 

‘‘In econchology, microradio- 
graphy renders no smaller ser- 
viee; since, thanks to it, shells 
appear transparent and show 
the hidden spires and chambers 
within. The illustration, show- 
ing specimens of Pupa similis 
in successive stages of develop- 
ment, proves the exactitude and 











nikoff is too big a man to dis aly a fer 
miss by the simple statement, lave at 
‘He is too old a dog to leam nieroseop 
new tricks.’ The method with “Such a 
dead bacilli can not be accepted ae he cor 
as standard until his objections 

: scope by 
are proved baseless and his OWA | 
way shown to be useless. It ihustration 
should be settled soon too, beB thr 
cause we may be postponiigs i. 
great method of improvilg ims, o 
public health. On the othe : 














the fineness of the information wa a +m hand, we must not alone rn . 
thus obtained, without which * a acceptance by default, not ri 

we should be obliged to have Dn, — ——— : because it may not be vay tly 
secure to diffeult and delicate MORE ‘**MICRORADIOGRAPHS "' OF MINUTE SHELLS. efficacious, but it may increase Eo 
eutting. i : 





‘*Miecroradiography also en- 
ables us to study the formation of the bones of small vertebrates 
from their birth until adult age—their bony structure, the anom- 
alies of their skeletons, etc., with great clearness of detail. 

“It would be much too long to enumerate here the various 
applicat‘ons that microradiography will probably have. Mr. 
Goby has indicated the principal ones in his description of the 
results that he has already obtained, and it is certain that 
investigators will find others as curious.’-—Translation made for 
Tse Literary Digest. 


susceptibility to other things 
tuberculosis, for instance, 2 
one report. We hope that this matter will receive more comme 

in the future—the hotter the better. So far, the evidence of figus 
seems to be against Metchnikoff. He has put the method under 
indictment, that is certain. The worst feature is the early fading 
of the protection and the necessity for a repetition every two of 


‘ny diffe 
licroscop 
om pensa 
the mi 
ves to 
lide carr 
hand 











three years, and this will be intolerable if resistance to an incipieat fed. or. 
unrecognized but healing tuberculosis really is lessened by tated ie 
inoculation. The profession is evidently very wary and does n0l simultane 
care to repeat the sad history of tuberculin.” 
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Scar Illustrations from he Scientific American."’ 

litorial STARCH GRAINS. YEAST CELLS. DIATOM OOZE. 

nerican On the left, sample of corn-meal. On the Comparison of two different varieties. On the left, sample from Samoa. On the 

York, right, sample of rye-flour. Magnified 700 diameters. right, sample from Kuxhaven. 

rt: HOW THE NEW DOUBLE-FIELD MICROSCOPE MAKES ITS COMPARISONS. 

tissues 

be able 

- anti- area. The appearance thus presented is shown in our illustra- 

t thes A MICROSCOPE FOR COMPARISON tions. The instrument is practically a double microscope, with 

Ly asia HE DIRECT observation of two microscopic objects which all observations made with an ordinary micfoscope can 

attenu- hat tl ‘ll hi eet Ble telah be made, but which offers the additional great advantage, that 

derived # ts er a ee rt — oi at any moment the object under examination can be brought into 
with field of view, is made possible by the new “double-tield the field of view simultaneously with a standard object for 
These} or “comparison’’ microscope, recently introduced in Germany. comparison. An arrangement is also provided, by means of 

it class} nis instrument, the first of its kind, makes it possible to bring Which one object can be viewed by ordinary, the other by polar- 

Freneh it tho field, at any desired moment, a standard object or sub- ized light. To do this all that is required is to insert a polarizer 

to im- ’ sad : “ge 4 phe died T in one of the diaphragm openings of the microscope tables, and 

sont for comparison with the one ' at ceibancey studied. 1° to place the analyzer over the single eyepiece. The new micro- 

not bef nicrophotographs reproduced herewith give an idea of the way scope is furnished with a joint and set-screw so as to allow it to 

uke the in which the device may render service to the investigator. be set at an inclination, and can, of course, be fitted with all the 

Hes They are from Die Umschau, aceompany- novel accessories attached to high-class 

We ak ig an article by Dr. W. Thorner, from eenemenoupes. , : 

: - The accompanying reproductions of 
rork, or § Which the following has been translated for microphotographs obtained with the new 
I num- The Scientific American Supplement (New microscope will give a good idea of the 
rules York, November 2). Says this paper: results obtainable with it. The first of 
ibly be these shows in the left half of the field a 
% aj “A ‘eomparison microscope’ would be sample of Indian corn-meal, on the right 
o some 4 ‘he greatest value in many scientific rye-flour. Bg ergy ages shows _ 
! vestigations. Thus, for example, in the varieties of yeast. e third micropho- 
ume amination of foodstuffs for adultera- tograph illustrates two samples of diatom - 
08 tions it w ooze; on the left a sample from Samoa, at 
4 inf ould often be most helpful to , 
rie able to compare directly the sample a depth, of 100 feet; on the right from 








under examination with an unquestionably 
definite fm sample of the alleged product. But 
Metab i many other fields also, in mineralogy, 
ny ry, zoology and medicine—to quote 
anal aly a few—it would be most useful to 
> la have at one’s disposal a comparison 
3d with Microscope. 
ocepted “Such an instrument, which by the way 
cn be converted into an ordinary micro- 












jections , nt j 
his own f°" by simply sliding a glass prism out 
oss, It tion, is shown in the accompanying 





ilustration. The light-rays are twice 
med through a right angle by a suitable 
mangement of four total-reflection glass 





00, be 
oning FY 
proving 

















Kuxhaven, at a depth of 33 feet.” 





SKY LIGHT NOT FROM STARS—Not 
all the light from the sky on a moonless 
night is direct or reflected starlight, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ynterna, of Gréningen, 
who has made some important investiga- 
tions in this field. Says Knowledge (Lor- 
don, September): 


‘He finds that the sky light, even on 
the darkest night, is not wholly due to 
starlight, but arises in our own atmos- 
phere, perhaps from a permanent aurora. 











» othe @'™S, of which the central two are 
llow its wunted upon a common sliding piece 
ot only @4Pted to be moved into the optical field 





ithe objective. The milled heads AA 
Neve for the coarse adjustment, and the 
Utometer screw B for the fine focusing. 





be very 
increase 









THE COMPARISON MICROSCOPE, 


In spite of this obstacle, useful observa- 
tions of the total amount of starlight are 
being obtained. Professor Abbot has 
made some observations on the top of 








hings— 
2, 28 





‘ty difference in the thickness of the 
Ptoscope slides carrying the two objects to be compared is 











pmmel 
f figures pupensated by setting the objective heads separately by means 
d undet the micrometer screw-threads CC. The small milled head D 
y fading F'°S to make the lateral adjustment from right to left of the 
- two of carrying the double prism. By this means the right- or 
ncipiest ‘a object alone can, if desired, be viewed in the entire 
by each fo OF, when the prism-slide is in its central position—as indi- 






ba by the snapping of a spring—the two objects appear 
ultaneously in the field of view, each filling one semicircular 


Joes not 








Mount Whitney (14,500 feet high), to 
diminish atmospheric illumination. The results are not yet to 
hand. .. . A large number of collaborators are engaged in work 
on... selected areas. 

“While the full completion of the plan will be a work of 
many years, preliminary results of interest are already appear- 
ing. The whole scheme reflects great credit on Professor Kap- 
teyn’s energy and foresight, and illustrates the value of method 
in bringing about a rapid advance of our knowledge of the 
structure of the universe.” 
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PLANTING A FRENCH MUSEUM 


NEW MUSEUM representing the artistic products of 

a foreign land is soon to be added to the Spanish insti- 

mie France, a sort 
of a foster-mother to us in all that pertains to the fine arts, is to 


tution already established among us. 


have her official representative here in the form of a branch of 
the French Institute in the United States, founded and char- 
tered in 1911. An art gallery is 


RT ®& 











‘Thus France as a nation, as a Government, fosters art, 
does she regard her own borders as limitations upon her aetiyij 
in this respect. It is this attitude of France toward artig: 
culture, this declination to rest content with the progress of 
in her capital and her provinces, that gives to the movement{ 
establishing a French museum in this country its great impor 
tanee. Throughout the entire initiative one cardinal fact standg 

forth—behind the movement ij 





planned; lectures and exhibi- 
tions are to be held to familiarize 
us with the products mainly 
of contemporary French artists 
and artizans. But 
has not been received without 
objection, as seen on the next 
page. It is the ambition of the 
Institute, says Gustav Kobbé, 
in the New York Herald, ‘‘to 
deal with art in a live way, and 
to make it useful and popular to 
student and public.” One of 
the schemes is to have a photo- 
graphic replica of the French 
salons opened here the same day 
that 

Paris. 


the news 


the exhibitions open in 

The library will keep on 
file all French art publications, 
and will also be supplied with 
advance copies of important art 
sales that the 
American collectors will have 
time to inspect them. Mr. 
Kobbé writes: 


eatalogues so 


“The influence behind the 
movement for a French museum 
in this country, with a building 
in New York and branches in 
other cities, is a powerful one. 
Even the parent body, the In- 
stitut Francais aux Etats Unis, 
with its list of officers, trustees, 
and members of council, fails to 
convey the possible scope of the 
scheme for a French museum in 
America and its: influence in 
creating and conserving here a 
taste for French painting, sculp- 
ture, and the arts of decoration. 








“L’'HEURE HEUREUSE” 
By Gaston La Touche. 


This and the follc ving pictures in this department are pri- 
vately owned in this country, and are among those to be ex- 
hibited soon by the newly organized French Museum. 


France. The French Goven, 
ment. with its vast art resourses 
to draw upon and place at th 
disposal through the loan of ay, 
objects. even the most precious 
for exhibitions, is an aetiys 
participant in this altruistic @. 
terprise, and so amazing in 
tent are the art collections of 
the French Government tha 
France can send loan exhibj. 
tions to the French museum and 
its branches here from the m.- 
seum of the Louvre, the Gobe 
lins, Sévres, Cluny, Carnayalet, 
Versailles, and the museums in 
Lyons, Tours, Limoges, with 
out any of these institutions 
suffering more than temporary 
inconveniences if, indeed, any,” 


Amerjcan artists, architects, 
and others ‘‘who appreciate 
what they owe to France and 
look back with affection to the 
country in which they made 
their strides,’’ says Mr. Kobbé, 
are active in this movement for 
a French museum in Amet:- 
ea. Such men as MeDougall 
Hawkes, Otto H. Kahn, the 
banker, Lloyd Warren, thearehi- 
tect, Albert Herter, the painter, 
are among the men mentioned 
as forwarders of tire movement. 
Mr. Hawkes, who is chairman 
of the organizing committee, 
says that the institute “might 
at first chiefly concern itsell 
with popularizing in the United 
States knowledge of French art, 
pure and applied, of the past 


(THE HAPPY HOUR) 








Nor must the exhibition of 

prints illustrating the history of Paris and held last spring in one 
of the rooms of the American Fine Arts Building be regarded as 
anything more than a very small beginning made in order to take 
advantage of the presence here of a group of distinguished 
Frenchmen who had come over for the dedication of the Cham- 
plain monument. 

“For behind this movement stands France—the French Gov- 
ernment, unofficially, it is true, but represented none the less by 
some of its highest officials. In France the Government recog- 
nizes, cultivates, develops, and rewards art. Its interests engage 
the attention of one of the Ministers of the Government. The 
great Ecole des Beaux Arts, with its Prix de Rome in all depart- 
ments of art, and its branches are government institutions. It is 
true that official support is sometimes accorded to art that is too 
conventional, too academic, and tvs much of the ‘recognized’ and 
decorated order. But this very conservatism of government art 
has led to useful movements of protest and revolution. Such 
was the protest of the Barbizon men against the classicism of 
their day; such was that of the impressionists against later aca- 
demic formulas. There always is a healthy art revolution or 
evolution going on in France. 


and of to-day.” Mr. Hawkes 
is further quoted from a prospectus in circulation for some 


months: 
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“Works of private initiative like the Hispano-American So 
ciety, concerned with Spanish art, or like the Cooper Unio, 
coneerned in part with art in general and fundamentally educt- 
tional, contribute powerfully, together with our great museumsil 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, and Worcester, and 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, to the American’s desire 10 
surround himself with beautiful works of art. 

‘Under the.impulse of young American architects, to whom 
you have so generously opened the gates of your incomparablt 
Eeole des Beaux Arts, the architecture of our cities and evel ol 
the country tends perceptibly to become influenced by frenehalt- 
This tendency in architecture, public as well as private, gv¥@ 
birth in turn, especially in private interiors, to a taste for French 
decorative art, and this taste itself may be greatly augmented by 
data adapted to popular use. Necessarily this taste, if it be 
comes much more pronounced in the direction indicated, 
become more and more dependent upon French art for its grat 
fication; for we do not have in America the workmen necess4lJ 
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fo produce, on a scale proportionate to the perceptibly growing 
jemand, decorative articles of great luxury or even decorative 
gticles of the kind which in France are in ordinary, every-day 
yse, and competent artists can not be trained in a moment. 

“What is needed is that this nascent taste be well directed. 
for efficient and popular development of taste we should not be 
satisfied with mere contemplation of the extraordinary works of 
gt which generous patrons interested in our national esthetic 
development have placed from time to time on loan exhibitions 
in our great museums. There is also necessary well-selected 
material which will appeal to the comprehension of all, and not 
merely to specialists or to those whose artistic sense is already 
refined. 

“It is with a view to creaving and developing popular taste 
that a museum of French art is suggested.” 


Mr. Hawkes’s words have been in circulation some time— 
time enough for the June Craftsman to hear or see them and ask: 
“Was there ever such 
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HAPPY MARRIAGES IN FICTION 


R. H. G. WELLS has lately proved something of a 
M. surprize to his readers. After producing several novels 
in which he has more or less played ducks and drakes 

with the marriage bond, he suddenly writes another, under the 
title itself of ‘‘Marriage,’’ and ‘‘ends it with the hero and hero- 
ine still married, and not only still married, but happy.” Mr. 
Harold Owen, who writes in the London Daily Chronicle, seems 
actually to throw his hat in the air over Mr. Wells’s latest 
achievement and goes off on a long excursion about the sins of 
novelists in general regarding their treatment of the marriage 
relation. Mr. Wells, meantime, is even left unread, for Mr. 
Owen admits he doesn’t know just how the novelist’s latest feat 
is accomplished—“‘‘ the ‘end’ justified me, I thought, in skipping 
the means for a first 





anastonishing and naive 


glance.” Mr. Wells’s 





statement put forward 
by a native of a country 
in regard to the art of 
that country?’’ Going 
on: 


“In other words, the 
awakening of an art im- 
pulse in America toward 
American conditions is 
athing to be perverted 
from its birth, and to be 
used absolutely to swell 
the bank accounts of an- 
other nation. We are 
to sell our heritage of 
art in this couatry for a 
mess of French pottage. 

“Tt would be difficult 
to imagine anything 
more detrimental to our 
nation than this move- 
ment of the French mer- 
chants, artists, and poli- 
ticians to atrophy the 
growth of American art 
and to graft upon our 
very young tree branch- 
es of French productiv- 
ity that would eventu- 
ally flourish uneondi- 








“LE CHATEAU 


‘By Voleur. 


Ten well-known French artists, selected by the American administration of 
the Institute, will be requested to exhibit in the new French gallery. 


‘*modern miracle,” he 
hopes, will ‘‘serve as an 
example for areaction.”? 
For— 


“Tf only our writers 
of fiction would devote 
as much ingenuity of 
circumstance and char- 
acterization to the 
task of Jeaving married 
couples happy by the 
discovery of what was 
wrong with them, as 
they have devoted to 
proving what is wrong 
with marriage, by the 
easy task of discovering 
how two incompatible 
temperaments, imag- 
ined for the express pur- 
pose, could be yoked to- 
gether and left miser- 
able—if their imagina- 
tion would only take 
that direction, 1 believe 
they would do more 
than a little to reestab- 
lish, not only ~ man- 
kind’s faith in a ma- 
ligned social institution, 





FORT,” 








tiona'ly and absorb all 
the life of the trunk and 
roots. Why should we openour arms to such a project? 
should we make welcome in this country a group of French 
gentlemen whose sole object is to strip from us the young fresh 
growth of art which we are just beginning to water and tend and 
understand and plant slips from it over the whole land? What 
hope can there be for us in any department of our social progress 
if we permit ourselves to be wholly dominated by the art in- 
uences of another land? 

“This does not mean for one moment that America does not 
appreciate French art, has not often been vastly benefited by it, 
does not wish examples of it in museums and homes, as part of 
the history of art necessary to widespread culture, but it does 
mean that the effort which is being made to strangle at its birth 
the art impulse of this country in order that the French painters 
and merchants, the French industrial art workers, the French 
modistes, and the French builders may be enriched, is a project 
which not only should be refused opportunity to implant itself 
in this country, but should be faced and reckoned with from the 

nning. 

“It is very good of France to want to keep us in touch with all 
she is accomplishing. It is good for us to know where every 
hation stands in relation to its own art history; but what we 
must understand and then absolutely overcome, is the purpose 
of this committee and those who are receiving them in America, 
to side-track our new-grown art impulse into the old lamentable 
Mitation and appreciation of French art, which must result in 
death to our individual artistic development and loss of national 
dignity.” 


Why, 


now threatening to fall 
into decay, but even to 
improve mankind’s capacity for making marriage a success 
again. 

Only the ‘‘professional reader of fiction knows to what an 
extent modern fiction harps upon the failures of the marriage 
state’’—referring,, we suppose, to book reviewers and not 
spinster oecupants of boarding-houses. 


‘*Tt has almost reached the point of proving that the difference 
between the sexes is one of hostility, and not of attraction. 
Within certain limits, and up to a certain time, the presentation 
by fiction of the tragedies of married life did a large amount 
of good, no doubt. It broadened many narrow minds, appealed 
to our sense of charity, corrected many faeile conventional 
notions, and rebuked the smug contents of the undeserving 
fortunate. All these things, no doubt, it did. But the thing 
has now become an obsession, and threatens even to become 
an artistic banality. 

‘In its beginning the new mode was, I think, created in 
obedience rather to an artistic impulse than in answer to any 
pressure from life itself—except in so far as the mode was 
created by Ibsen. But even then his followers made a mode of 
what he created as a philosophy, and our modern playwrights 
went into the business to set the fashion for the novelists. The 
playwrights’ position was understandable enough. The British 
drama was marking time, and a reaction from Robertsonianism 
was an artistic necessity. So the problem-play came to give us 


‘strong meat’ really suitable for ‘adult digestions,’ instead of 


eieopesprresemmaeses 
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the pappy conventions of the play that was content to ring the 
curtain down on the wedding-bells. But I believe that many a 
playwright, acted and unacted, who was privately a conven- 
tionally minded man, sat down and deliberately cerebrated a 
marriage problem-play because he felt that his artistic sense 
impelled him to say, as Luther and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
have said, ‘I can no other.’ He thought it was artistically 
virile to be pessimistic and problematic.” 


The limits within which he might have done good rather 
than harm are declared long past: 


‘*His strong meat for adults has now become almost pabulum 
for babes—certainly for misses—and a generation has been 
brought up by novel and drama to believe that of all stupid 
and avoidable tragedies marriage is the most tragic. Fiction 
has pictured the decay of marriage until it has almost become 
a fact. Oscar Wilde was quite right when he said that Nature 
copied art, and a generation of young ladies brought up on 
fiction that they do not think it proper for their mothers to read 
have naturally imbibed as milk the philosophy that marriage 
is not only ‘a trade,’ as it has been put, but a very degraded 
and unsatisfactory trade at that. 

“The problem playwright and the novelist have, in short, 


marriage is clearly doomed, and polygamy indicated by ¢ fongued, wel 
social symptoms, specially in a society in which women gy They told u: 
number the men.” gut of our | 
nillions of p 
gives. The 
ysand our § 
KIPLING ON THE STUMP Upper — 
‘4 it was 
PON THE PRINCIPLE that the literary man in py Ste expre 
| | lic life has a two-edged sword, some of the cult in Epp MMOD eh 
land and America who have tried to wield this weap aid _ be 
have done so to their own damage. So thinks the New Yo E. the Uy 
Evening Post, which instances Mr. Kipling in England, and eq. igke it. tou 
tain unnamed American literary confréres of his who hay and bring it 
recently lent their services to the Progressive party. The hazanj because * 
of such a man is that he “‘too often turns one edge against hin. Seach’ 
self, and in politics destroys, or at least impairs, the reputation would get s 
which he has gained in literature.” Macaulay, John Stuar§ theUpper | 
Mill, Mr. Lecky, Horace Greeley, and Henry J. Raymond apf toreform i 
cited by this journal to show that “‘the gift for writing doc —* 
not necessarily mean a talent for public life.’’ Mr. Kipling not broug 


: : a trolled by 
lately made his first political speech—‘‘so far ag dence tricl 














“LA ROSE MAL DEFENDU” (THE ROSE FEEBLY DEFENDED), 
By Huet. 


The French Institute proposes to popularize in the United States knowledge of 
French art, pure and applied, of the past and of to-day. 


we know”’—and alas! ‘spoke only as the ordinary § for the pas 
ranter of his party might have done.” The Evening first thing 
Post detects the fact that the strenuous literary aly 
Englishman may have been reading some of the ent 
utterances of the leader of the Bull Moose party § {laughter 
and unblushingly violated his copyright on a pic. § sway Was 
turesque Biblical phrase. The Manchester Guard. tain of the 
ian also finds in his maiden effort ‘‘all the trite ome 
incivilities—such as that members of Parliament no ty 

who do not agree with Mr. Kipling are corrupt | power fot 
money-seekers.” There is also the ‘old, old abuse | Mlearnin: 
about ‘adventurers’ and the ‘confidence trick,’” laughter 


od 
Mr. Kipling ridicules as swindlers the Liberal es th 
leaders who have taken away the power of the “Tam 


Peers, given old-age pensions to the poor, and in- § life, and 
sured the workers against sickness and unemploy- sponsible 


ig : I 
ment. He says of this ‘‘ peaceful revolution”: 0 x 


‘Up to the present the revolution has deprived } lated? | 
us of the right to decide what laws shall be made | an enter 
by our representatives, [hear, hear!] and the right | land? % 
to discuss those laws fully in the making, and the 9 4 consi¢ 
right to refer those laws back to ourselves in time | Else wh 
of doubt or danger, and, more recently, of the right And wi 
of full control over our day’s earnings after the | land w 








overdone the business altogether. What was excellent as a 
corrective has become quite unwholesome and even inartistic 
as a staple diet. By all means let the tragic drama, as Aristotle 
said it should, purge us with pity and with terror, but purgatives 
should not become nutriment. By all means tilt at convention, 
but let us avoid the other extreme of becoming conventional 
even in our praise of unconventionality. Of course, if marriage 
really is an outworn social expedient, then the flood of fiction 
which sets out almost deliberately to disgust the reader with that 
beastly institution is fulfilling an admirable function, I admit. 
But not unless that hypothesis is generally conceded can a 
general approval be given to the otherwise monotonous and 
depressing note of our one-stringed modern fiction. (No, I 
am wrong. Our lady novelists have another string to their bow. 
They have almost idealized erotomania, and have become as 
realistic as Zola without his moral purpose.) 

‘“No doubt it is true that marriage is only an expedient, just 
as democracy is an expedient, and that there is no express divine 
sanction for one any more than for the other. But it is perhaps 
just as well that its expediency is not insisted upon overmuch, 
especially by women novelists and ‘thinkers,’ for they may not 
all realize that their destructive analysis of the various sanctions 
for marriage—divine, social, and naturali—may at last drive 
men to the discovery that man is, by nature, a polygamous 
animal, that the restraints of marriage are restraints both upon 
his natural instincts and his natural reproductive capacity, 
and that if we are ‘to go back to Nature’ (which merely means, 
in the long run, going back upon civilization) then monogamous 


King’s taxes have been paid. [Cheers.] civil wa 
‘‘We have been induced to part with those rights } land an 
by means of the confidence trick, or rather a series of confidence | ‘Wprep: 
tricks. You know what a confidence trick is. [Laughter.] To the hur 
make quite sure I have got here a summary of a confidence trick m. 7 
as recently reported in a police court [laughter]: ‘The witness ity 
met the prisoner, who seemed a pleasant and well-spoken man, | Zhe Ev 
and appeared to know all about the witness’s private affairs, and “nh 
exprest great admiration of the witness’s character and person- large n 
ality. The prisoner informed the witness that he had just come : 
into a legacy which he intended to distribute among deserving, 





honest men. The prisoner told the witness he was just the typeof _ 
deserving man he was looking for and promised him a share in the voter 

legacy. The prisoner then said that mutual confidence was the pause 
basis of business between: man and man, and he could not trust nines 

a man who could not trust him. The prisoner suggested that out sc 
the witness should entrust him with a small selection of valuables sho } 
in order to show the witness’s confidence in the prisoner's it- in the 


tegrity. The prisoner promised to restore. the valuables in five takin, 
minutes, at the end of which time he would return and give the 
prisoner his share of the legacy. The witness was much imprest 
by the prisoner’s evident sincerity. Questioned by the magi to th 


trate, the witness said that he expected to get something for whicl 
nothing after he had proved his confidence in the prisoner. H® cand: 
handed him £7, 10s. in money, his sleeve links, and his gold in hi 
watch, which was an heirloom. The prisoner tied the valuables err 
in a bundle and went round the corner with them. The prisoner tid 


did not return.’ [Laughter.] 
“That is the confidence trick. I have described it fully be The: 
cause some six years ago we English met half a dozen smoo 
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fongued, well-dressed confidential gentlemen in the political line. 
told us what fine fellows we were, and how we were kept 
qt of our rights. They told us that they had millions and 
nillions of pounds to spend on honest, deserving men like our- 
gives. They said there was only one thing that stood between 
ysand our share of the benefit, and that was the 
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Eliot. He preserves his grand manner and his dignified tho 
striking diction even when he is addressing a political audience, 
and is the standing refutation of the fallacy that a man of dis- 
tinguished position in university life or the world of letters must 
in polities seek to split the ears of the groundlings.”’ 





Upper House in the British Constitution. They 
gid it was out of date and oppressive; a barrier 
jo the expression of the people’s will, and not in 
harmony with democratic requirements. They 
gid the Upper House needed reform. They prom- 
jed on their word of honor that if we let them 
have the Upper House for five minutes they would 
take it round the corner, ‘fettle it up’, [laughter] 
and bring it back reformed and up todate. Partly 
because they said such pleasant things about our- 
slves and such particularly unpleasant things about 
our neighbors, but mainly because we hoped we 
yould get something for nothing, we let them have 
the Upper House and they took it round the corner 
to reform it. 

“That was fourteen months ago, and they have 
not brought it back yet. The other House, con- 
trolled by the men who engineered this confi- 
dence trick, is now supreme and has been supreme 
for the past fourteen happy, hopeful months. ™h- 
frst thing it did, as soon as it realized it was su- 
preme, was to appropriate itself £400 per annum 
per head, £100 free of income tax, out of the pub- 
lie revenue. That was discreditable but human. 
[laughter.] The Constitution we had just thrown 
away was expressly designed to guard against cer- 
tainof the worst features of human nature. Our 
forefathers had a large knowledge of human nature. 








The editor of The Craftsman sees in the new French Institute an _ effort 
pervert the awakening of an art impulse in America toward American conditions.”’ 


“L’OISEAU EN CAGE” 


(THE CAGED BIRD) 
Attributed to Boucher. 
“to 








They knew by bitter experience that no man and 
no body of men can be entrusted with supreme 
power for any purpose on any pretext whatever. We are just 
rlearning that lesson. Having done good to themselves 
laughter] our supreme authority sat down to do good to us, 
precisely as infallible popes and divinely anointed kings have set 
about the job in times past. ...... 

“Tam not a politician, but I know what we all admit in private 
life, and what we all overlook in public life, that men are re- 
sponsible for the consequences of their own acts. If we give a 
blank check to a plausible adventurer, whose fault is it if he 
draws out of the bank everything we have laboriously accumu- 
lated? If we give an unlimited, irrevocable power of attorney to 
an enterprizing solicitor, whose fault is it if he wrecks our fathers’ 
land? We gave the power of attorney and the open eheek for 
aconsiceration because we hoped to get something for nothing. 
Else why did we turn our backs on tariff ‘reform’ six years ago? 
And what is our reward to-day? What have we gained? A 
land without a constitution, within measurable distance of 
civil war, under the very shadow of Armageddon, for which by 
land and by sea and in our own distracted souls we are utterly 
unprepared. And on our fate hang the destinies of one-fifth of 
the human race.” 


To Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘unhappy venture in political speaking”’ 
The Evening Post finds ‘‘ American analogies in plenty’’: 


“This Presidential campaign has supplied many of them. A 
large number of literary lights, of varying candle-power, offered 
their services to the Progressive party. Of the results we confess 
that we have seen but little; it is understood that the genius of 
these writers has mainly confined itself to dazzling the rural 
voter. At all events, there is no evidence that the country has 
paused to listen to the roaring of these young lions of the maga- 
anes. In addition to them, however, the campaign has brought 
out some men, college professors and others of the writing tribe, 
who have produced articles or made speeches as disappointing 
in their way as Kipling’s. The temptation of the literary man 
taking a turn at political argument is obvious. He feels that he 
ust try to get out of his character. He must force the note; 
must make violence do service for energy; and must get down 
to the level of his audiences. This last is the fatal weakness 
Which overtakes so many. It is a mistake very like that of a 
candidate thinking to catch the fancy of the crowd by speaking 
In his shirt-sleeves. But there is such a thing as shirt-sleeved 

uage, and we have heard a good deal of it in recent weeks 
tom men who seem to think that their speech must be seasoned 
with slang and claptrap if it is to go down with the multitude. 
They should stop a moment to fix their eye upon ex-President 


ENGLAND'S ATHLETIC SCHOOLBOY—A public school 
master’s wife, who confesses to twenty-five years’ experience in 
“a great public school,” speaks out vigorously in the London 
Daily Mail against the worship of the athletic boy. The intel- 
lectual boy, she avers, has to suffer, not only from boys but also 
from masters and from the whole public-school system, the 
severest discouragement. She writes: 


“‘T have seen clever fellows, with tastes and interests out of the 
common, hiding them as they might have hidden a murdered 
body, lest the average boy should suspect they cared for anything 
more than for games. It is a pathetic sight to see such boys 
feigning interest in prehistoric cricket scores or in new methods 
of training for a football match, absolutely frightened into it by 
the overwhelming public opinion in favor of athletic tastes. There 
is nothing a boy dreads more than to be suspected of caring for 
work. 

“But it is not, as I say, only the boys whose influence tends 
this way. The public schoolmaster, even if an intellectual man 
himself, has a perfectly irresistible bias in the same direction, 
and even if he starts out in conversation with the thesis that 
‘games bulk too large in our public school-life,’ he invariably 
rolls into position with the statement that ‘games encourage un- 
selfishness, patriotism, and public spirit, and the best and most 
moral boys are those who are keenest in games. The boy who 
does not play is a loafer.’ 

“‘T think this statement pretty fairly represents the usual ‘gag’ 
about games. I deny every statement categorically, as I say, 
from experience, after having started with a good, strong prejudice 
in favor of the athletic boy. 

‘*Unselfishness is the last virtue I would ascribe to the athletic 
boy. . He is usually a tissue of conceit, hearing himself praised in 
school-books and school sermons, admired by other boys, sought 
after and not infrequently toadied by many masters....... 

“‘The public schoolmaster is, in fact, the last person from 
whom encouragement to brains, apart from athletics, is to be 
expected. The fact is, that on the whole the British public like 
the games system of education, and are apt to send their sons to 
schools where games are well taught, and to houses where a 
cricketing boy is encouraged and looked after specially. As long 
as this is the case the supply will meet the demand, and the 
schoolmaster need not be blamed too severely. But when we 
ask for education for our sons, and ask persistently, we shall get 
it, tho the great athletic system will die hard and fighting every 
inch of the way.” 
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RELIGIOUS BASIS OF 


T. Ellis, writing in The Continent (Chicago), places the 

ultimate responsibility for the savage war which may end 
in driving Turkey out of Europe. He would remind the apostle 
that if he had stayed on his own side of the Dardanelles with 
his new religion, ‘‘and kept it in Asia where it was born,” per- 
haps all this had never 


lL IS NO LESS a person than St. Paul upon whom William 


THE BALKAN WAR 


justified. The real cause is religious. The eyes of these people 
are fixt on Constantinople, even more than on Jerusalem, and 
they dream the old dream of the return of the Cross to the 
ancient church of St. Sophia in the city that was long capital of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Western Protestantism has nothing to 
match this devotion by great political units to a religious ideal, 
‘The religious ardor that flames through all the peoples of the 
Balkans is exprest by 





come to pass. But if he 


the dispatches of the 





were to go on to ask for f 
an opinion, he would ex- 
pect ‘‘the old warrior- 
teacher”’ to say with an 
inscrutable smile: 

“It is nothing new. 
The eall that 1 first 
heard in a dream has 
again been heard by the 
little Christian nations 
which girdle the Turkish 
part of the Balkan pen- 
insula, ‘Come over into 
Maeedonia and help us.’ 
This time, tho, it is the 
ehureh which I[ planted 
in Macedonia, and which 
has never been extin- 
guished, calling on her 
fellow Christians round 
about for help in her dis- 
tress. They have re- 
sponded like the breth- 
ren of old. This war is, 
at root, a fight for the 
faith, and for the sym- 
hol of the Cross in 
which these fire-tested 


diseiples have never 
ceased to glory.” 
For after all, thinks 


Mr. Ellis, who has vis- 
ited Greece and Turkey, 
the real cause of the 
war is the oppression of 
the Christians in Tur- 
key by their Moslem ru- 
lers. And the people of 
the four Balkan States, 
having won their own 
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Guarding a Balkan pass. 








GREEK PRIESTS UNDER ARMS 
The monastery is perched on the height at the left. 


three allied kings jp 
acknowledging King 
George’s message that 
the Greeks had erogsed 
the frontier. 

“King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria said: ‘Filled 
with a sentiment of sub- 
lime, reciprocal, and 
mutual confidence, our 
peoples, brothers in the 
faith, unite in a sacred 
agreement and ask the 
almighty Defender of 
the rights of the weak 
and the Protector of 
the opprest to grant 
the fervent prayers that 
ascend to his throne 
from the four allied na- 
tions to the God of bat- 
tles to crown with sue- 
cess the joint efforts of 
our arms for the tr- 
umph of the doubly 
righteous cause of faith 
and liberty.’ 

‘‘King Nicholas of 
Montenegro tele 
graphed: ‘Our cordial 
greetings and most sin- 
cere wishes for the vie- 
tory of the worthy 
descendants of Themis- 
tocles and Miltiades! 
May God _ bless our 
efforts for our sacred 
cause.’ 

‘*King Peter of Servia 
sent the following mes- 
sage: ‘Trusting in God 
that the forces of the 
Balkan States, united 
in religion and led by 
the traditional _ senti- 











independence, “now, 


like the crusaders of an older day, have followed the sign of the 
Cross into war against the oppressors of their fellow Christians.” 
This writer says in substance: 


‘*While it is impossible to separate religion from politics in the 
Near East, nevertheless the sense of a common Christianity is 
the outstanding and underlying factor in the present war. The 
15,000,000 Christians belong to the Orthodox Greek Church in 
some one of its divisions; divisions which are minimized in a 
crisis like the present, for essentially they hold to the same form 
of the Christian faith. .Now these are not advanced and edu- 
eated Christians, according to our modern western standards. 
Yet their loyalty to the emblem and to the name and to the 
Lord of our faith is none the less sublime, and scarcely to be 
matched in the western world. 

‘‘For centuries the ery of the persecuted Christians has arisen 
day and night from some part of this region which is saturated 
wiih the blood of martyrs. The persecution and oppression 
which the Christians in Macedonia have suffered are a sufficient 
oceasion for a Christian war, if occasion for such a war may be 


ment of their peoples, 
will triumph in their 
generous work, | hail with confidence the commencement of 
our joint action and wish complete success for the valiant 
Greek army.’ 

“The issue has been joined between the Crescent and the 
Cross. The sympathies of Christendom are with the allies. 
Nevertheless, the prayer for peace should be the passion of the 
hour.”’ 


In England, we find the editor of the progressive Christian 
Commonwealth (London) declaring roundly that, whatever the 
outcome of the fighting, the Turk must not be permitted to re 
main in Europe. He quotes with emphatic approval a passage 
from Mr. Noel Buxton’s book, ‘‘The Turk in Europe,” in which 
the assertion is made that the Turk is simply not qualified to 
exercise sovereignty over Christian peoples. Says Mr. Buxton: 


“His fatalism, his view of women, his domineering spirit 
vitiate his power to rule. . . . There might be hope of reform 
if the Moslem were not invincibly attached to his ascendancy. 
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GREEK SOLDIERS AND MARINES BLEST BEFORE STARTING FOR THE FRONT. 


“*The real cause of the war is the oppression of Christians in Turkey by their Moslem rulers.” 














the fundamental principle that as against the Mohammedan 
the Christians have not equal rights. To him they are rayah— 
ie. cattle. This claim vitiates all the promises of equality with 
which Europe has allowed itself to be put off. There is no cause 
for wonder in this, but only in the fact that, after so long 
an experience, there should be Europeans who thought it 
worth while to extract the promises. The laws of Turkey 
are on European lines, but in practise the Turk is above the law. 
Murder, rape, kidnaping, land-grabbing, go unpunished day 
after day.” 





AGAINST “PIN-MONEY” WOMEN 


WOMAN seeks to enlist the interest of the Church 
A and the clergy in the woman’s labor problem on a very 
definite* ground. Woman’s problems are best solved 

by women, but this writer, Jennie McGough, sees that the clergy 
are the best intermediary between the suffering sister and the 
one who is most able to right her wrongs. The subject, she 
declares, is a fitting one for pulpit discussion. As she presents it 
herself in The Labor Clarion (San Francisco), ‘‘cheap female labor 
is the greatest social evil of our time.’’ She finds it ‘‘a constant 
menace to the welfare of certain trades unions and to the working 
classes generally.”” Female competition in labor has led, she 
points out, to the regrettable result of workingmen regarding all 
workingwomen as their natural enemies. She urges the neces- 
sity of discriminating between the woman who works because she 
must and the one who does so ‘‘just to pass the time”’ while her 
husband is away at his place of business or employment, or even 
the one ‘‘ who prefers the office or workshop to the home for sake 
of extra finery which her ‘ pin-money’ makes possible.’’ We read: 


“Among unorganized women workers it is the ‘pin-money’ 
Woman who sets the scale. of. wages. Therefore, it is she against 
whom the batteries of criticism should be leveled. She it is, this 
highly respectable, ‘independent’ worker, who is responsible for 
much of the immorality among workingwomen which she affect 
toabhor; who steals the bread out of the mouths of needy women 
and children; who cheats upright men and women out of their 
legitimate rights by cheapening the price of labor, and who is 
ever ready to rush into the vacancies made by union men on 
strike. It was the ‘pin-money’ type of woman who filled the 
places of the striking linotype operators in the eight-hour strug- 
gle a few years ago, and there are to-day in Chicago, St. Paul, 
and other cities throughout the country several large and im- 
portant book and job printing concerns in which she still holds 


forth. So great an influence has she gained over her employers 
that it seems impossible to bring these offices back into the fold. 

“Organization of workingwomen in all iines of employment 
would seem to be an important need of the labor unions, but 
more especially those of the printing trades, and too much mis- 
sionary work can not be done toward this end. We should have 
the ministers of the gospel on our side. The social evils arising 
out of the intrusion of the independent woman worker into the 
industrial field is a subject worthy of pulpit discussion. The aid 
of the clergy is indispensable for the reason that they are the 
main channels of communication with the women whose atten- 
tion it is desired to attract. The press and the platform are the 
potent factors in molding the opinions of men; women are 
largely influenced through the publie utterances of those who 
stand for righteousness. Let God’s ministers but champion the 
cause of organization, in the trades for women. and the: battle is 
half won. Pulpit lectures on the subject, supplemented by 
earnest endeavor on the part of working men and women who 
are already trades unionists, or possess the spirit of unionism, 
would eventually bring about the desired result. 

‘*Give the ‘pin-money’ worker the-exposure that is her due 
and she will become extinct. The self-supporting woman, like 
the poor, will be with us always. As trades unionists, let us 
extend to her the helping hand of fraternalism and take her out 
of competition by bringing her within the fold.” 


The over-crowded female labor market presents the aspect of 
“‘fieree competition”? between the ‘‘young women with all the 
advantages of well-to-do homes, and married women in equally 
good cireumstances’’ and the women to whom work is a neces- 
sity. As a consequence wages are cut below living expenses, 
and many are “forced into degradation because of privation 
and actual want.’”’ Further: 


‘‘Where the salary is inadequate to maintain a self-dependent 
woman. respectably, outside aid is often accepted, or she sinks 
from sight in the maelstrom of the underworld. 

“‘Of course, the majority of working girls who find themselves 
thus. cireumstanced -do not turn to the slums. Hundreds and 
thousands of self-supporting women who are to-day working for 
less than living wages manage to exist by their own honorable 
exertions. But under what adverse conditions! Let, us pic- 
ture to ourselves the store or factory girl in her pathetic little 
living-room, which is also her bedroom, the slim meal at the 
cheap restaurant; the skimpy little wardrobe that requires so 
much night work to patch and mend and keep clean; the ema- 
ciated form and lusterless eyes, and, because of these things, the 
isolation and dreariness of it all. 

“Or, if she goes in for employment in a hotel we can easily 
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imagine her cooped up in an unhealthy sleeping-room, which she 
shares with at least three other giris, and eating food that is not 
fit for ordinary human consumption. As a rule, hotels and clubs 
never put any food on the help’s table until it has spoiled or 
become unfit for use in the guests’ dining-room. Where special 
food is served to the help it is of the poorest and cheapest qual- 
ity that can be procured. 

‘**And there is the girl who forsakes the mill, the store, or the 
factory, and goes in for general work in a private household. 
Sometimes the girl and the family fit in smoothly and the happy 
relations between them remain unbroken for many years. In 
this case the girl’s position is ideal. She saves her money and 
is happier by far than the store or factory hand, whose salary goes 
for room and board and clothes. But more frequently there is 
little sympathy between mistress and servant. The mistress is 
unreasonable in her demands on the girl’s time and energies, and 
the girl’s disposition becomes sullen and defiant. Loneliness and 
galling conditions of subservieney do not make for cheerfulness. 
Economists have estimated, and statistics prove, that the private 
housework girls who enter insane asylums every year far out- 
number those admitted from other feminine occupations. How- 
ever, a girl who earns less than $15 per week at any other em- 
ployment could do no better than engage in private housework. 
All mistresses are not inconsiderate and unkind, and there are 
innumerable good openings for the right kind of girl. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the underworld is constantly re- 
cruited from the ranks of self-dependent working girls. And if 
the story of each and every one of these could be unfolded, what 
a flood of light would be thrown on present-day industrial con- 
ditions!. We would learn a great deal about the pernicious 
activities of the ‘pin-money’ worker and her power to drive self- 
supporting women into the slums. We mizht also learn a lesson 
in charity. How thoughtlessly we sometimes allude to these 
girls as ‘fallen women’ without pausing to ask ourselves who or 
what was the cause of their fall, and forgetting the fact that there 
are a thousand influences tending to drag a woman down and 
only one in a thousand to help her up. The new fraternalism 
that is making itself felt in all the labor organizations, and the 
noble efforts of such grand women as Jane Addams and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, are doing much to revolutionize sentiment re- 
garding the submerged sisterhood.” 





PURIFYING INDIA BY LAW—One of the chief results of 
Christian missions in India, so mission workers have always 
insisted, has been the elevation of woman in that land. Nor has 
the British Government been altogether inactive in helping to 
better the lot of women and girls. So the law and the gospel 
work hand in hand. The Methodist Recorder (London) rejoices 
in a ‘‘brave”’ effort being made to stamp out certain vile prac- 
tises, now wide-spread. A bill lately introduced into the Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council by Mr. Dadabhai, the Parsee member 
of that body, ‘“‘touches upon some of the oldest and darkest 
social evils of India.’’ The Methodist Recorder says of it: 


‘It proposes, e.g., to make it criminal for a parent or other 
lawful guardian to dedicate a girl under sixteen years of age to 
‘the service of a deity,’ which always means dedicating her to a 
life of infamy, and to make the crime punishable with ten years’ 
penal servitude. It prohibits, under very severe penalties, the 
practise which obtains whereby priests enter into temporary 
alliance with young girls thus dedicated, in order to initiate them 
into the life of professional profligacy. It seeks, in short, to 
raise the age of consent, except in the case of actual legal mar- 
riage, to the age of sixteen. It forbids the transfer of any girl 
to the eare of a dancing girl or any other person of a similar 
class; also the sale or other transfer, ‘permanently or for a 
period,’ by a husband of his wife to another person. 

‘‘These are but samples of the provisions set forth in a very 
brave and beneficent bill. That it will create for itself vehe- 
ment opposition in some quarters is certain, but we earnestly 
hope that in its main features it will pass into law. Concur- 
rently with this, another bill has been introduced into the Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council to suppress the importation into India 
of foreign women for immoral purposes, and to provide for the 
punishment of persons engaging in the nefarious traffic. The 
bill might be stronger with advantage, and it is badly lame in 
one or two particulars. But if these two bills can find their way 
to the statute book, they will bring in a better day for multitudes 
of women in India—a day which has long been in the dawning.” 


DIGEST 


THEOLOGICAL UNITY IN MONTREAL 


HE UNION of the four Protestant theological schools 
in Montreal seems to observers in both this country and 


Canada to be a most significant move—in the words of 
The Congregationalist (Boston) ‘‘an exemplification of church 
unity which can not be without its effect in promoting church 
union.” The Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, and Pres. 
byterian Colleges affiliated with MeGill University ‘“‘haye 
united their faculties for common instruction of all of their 
theological eurricula,”” we read in The Congregationalist, “thus 
making a faculty of sixteen professors, with much larger classes 
than they have been having, and much better opportunity for 


specializing in their respective subjects, since the number of ' 


lectures required of each is much diminished.”” Under the’ ar- 
rangement, ‘‘so happily inaugurated,” says the Toronto Presby- 
terian. ‘‘each college retains its identity and independence as an 
institution, and each will carry on a separate course of lectures 
in one or two subjects in which it is thought desirable to do so,” 
For this year, 


“lectures will be held in rotation in the various colleges, and 
the payment of the professors and other expenses will be borne 
by the respective churches. But later on, it is expected that 
a central building, thoroughly equipped with library and other 
educational facilities, will be erected somewhere in the vicinity 


of McGill, and the payment of professors arranged by a central 
committee.” 


Indeed, The Congregationalist refers to a belief ‘‘that ulti- 
mately the cooperating colleges will bear to the University some- 
thing of relation of a divinity faculty of the University itself, and 
that the diplomas and degrees in divinity will be granted directly 
by the University.’”’ The Boston paper goes on to speak of the 
first joint session on October 1, the meeting presided over by 
Dr. E. M. Hill, first dean of the affiliated schools, and addrest by 
Bishop Boyd-Carpenter and Robert E. Speer, and of the great 
banquet in the evening. The lectures, we are informed, ‘have 
commenced with a new interest and enthusiasm, and with more 
students than before in probably all of the colleges concerned.” 

The editor of the Toronto Presbyterian, in the article already 
quoted, enumerates the advantages of economy, larger classes, 
more adequate teaching staff, and especially— 


“The wider outlook which will be imparted to theological 
study. The coming together in constant intercourse and co- 
operation of men trained in different schools, with different 
points of view, and holding, in some particulars, different opin- 
ions, must tend to create that open-minded and impartial atti- 
tude which is essential to a successful seareh after truth. This 
will apply to those who teach, and even more to the students 
who will mingle in the class-rooms and in the life of college halls 
and grounds.” 


And he sees even a broader bearing in this ‘‘forward move- 
ment’’ in Montreal: 


‘**To those who are hoping for a closer union in the Christian 
Church the Montreal movement has a special interest. It is a 
demonstration of the inward unity which already exists among 
those who hold an evangelical faith. As Mr. W. M. Birks, to 
whose vision and energy the success of the movement is so largely 
due, said, at the inaugural banquet, the committee were aston- 
ished to find that seven-eighths of the teaching in the four col- 
leges was common to the whole and only one-eighth was de- 
nominational. Even of that one-eighth, a large part should be 
regarded not as essential, but as open to difference of opinion. 

‘“‘The movement is not only a demonstration of existing unity, 
but a harbinger of union to come. It will be hard to explain 


why those who ean join in preparation for the ministry of the 
chureh ean not join also in such corporate reorganization as may 
be necessary for carrying on the church’s work with the greatest 
economy and efficiency. And the active part taken by the 
laymen in the promotion of the present arrangement suggests 
that their influence may count for much in the advance that 1s 
to be made in the wider field.” 


November 16, 1912 
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MR. PAINE’S BIOGRAPHY OF MARK TWAIN * 


ARK TWAIN was one of seven 
M men who in the last sixty years have 
reconstructed America and voiced its spirit. 
They have enlarged and cleaned the house 
we live in and relaid its foundations and 
thrown away its candles and filled it with 
new light and comfort and a saner happiness 
and connected all its parts, in a surprizing 
manner, with each other and the rest of 
the world. Those seven men were Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Commodore Vanderbilt, 
Thomas A. Edison, Horace Greeley, Mark 
Twain, William Dean Howells, Walt Whit- 
man. Each name recalls the work of its 
owner—ihe freed slave, the railroad sys- 
tem, the long-distance telephone, the stor- 
age battery, the incandescent light, and 
our best achievements in journalism and 
letters—about everything we have done 
that can be seen afar. Five of them came 
from small farms and two from print- 
shops. They had little schooling. Not 
one of them ever went to college. All, 
gave one, were trained in the almost book- 
less school of pioneer experience; the best 
thing they learned in their youth was how 
to think—a highly useful accomplishment. 
Most of them got it because they had to 
think their way. out of many difficulties. 
To fail to take thought of the morrow 
meant hardship and sometimes even great 
peril. They inherited and enlarged the 
thinking habit. 

Mark Twain had a way of thinking that 
was all his own. Most men go straight to 
their subject. Mark Twain attacked on 
the flank or rear. His tactics were unique. 
His books began to arrive when they were 
sorely needed; when the land was de- 
prest by the immeasurable losses of a great 
war. Moreover, it was in the bonds of 
ancient Puritanism. The strait and nar- 
row way was like a tight rope across a 
chasm with hell in all directions save one. 
It may be said to have extended from the 
Atlantic Ocean westward to the Missis- 
sippi. Every Sabbath day men were the 
prey of cold victuals (including the baked 
bean) and indigestion. The human liver 
joined the inhuman clergy in an effort to 
sadden and depress the land. Wednesday 
evening and Sunday from dawn to bed- 
time the hearts of men were refilled with 
self-abhorrence and gloomy fear—whether 
for good or ill it is not for me to say. Asa 
mnatter of fact Sunday was set apart for the 
consideration of temporal and _ eterna! 
perils which flung their shadows across the 
week, In the meeting-house, the rustic 
school building, the stately church, organ, 
choir, and congregation united in the 
expression of doleful sentiments and fears 
to be repeated by many a fireside in the 
evening hour. The stanzas which follow 
will sufficiently indicate the largeness of 
the opening for a satirist. 

Buried in shadows of the night 
We lie ’til Christ restores the light. 


Wisdom descends to heal the blind 
And chase the darkness oi the mind. 
* x * 
Our guilty spirits dread 
To meet the wrath of Heaven. 
es 


has 
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Shall the vile race of flesh and blood 
Contend with their creator, God? 

Shall mortal worms presume to be 
More holy, wise or just than he? 


ae ee 


How strong is our degenerate blood! 
The old corruption reigns. 
a 
Conceived in sin (O wretched state!) 
Before we draw our breath, 
The first young pulse begins to beat 
Iniquity and eath. . 


T would not speak lightly of all this. In- 
deed, I take it not to be necessary. I am 
willing to admit that the pioneer had 
needed admonition as well as ammunition 
—rude, rugged man that he was. Even 
then, with the stern trials that beset him, 
his evening prayer cften closed a day of 
wrath and bitterness. Even then his re- 
ligion too rarely interfered with the success 
of his trades or what he deemed the proper 
emphasis of his opinions. 

These melodious milestones of human 
thought serve to indicate, altho imper- 
feetly, the condition of the public mind in 
America when Mark Twain began his 
work. Imperfectly because we were slowly 
passing beyond them. The time had come 
for a quick march out of the ‘‘doleful 
shades where peace and rest may never 
dwell.” 

Some had moved beyond the sound of 
these threats and the reach of these shad- 
ows. At least it may be said that they 
fell rather faintly in what was then called 
the Far West. These movers had experi- 
enced a new sort of liberty and they liked 
it. Some resigned themselves to the tem-, 
porary consolation of profanity and a free 
Sabbath. Some enjoyed, with little re- 
straint, the fullest exercise of their imag- 
inations. The alluring promises of John 
Quarles (a prototype of Colonel Sellers) 
brought Jane and John Clemens among 
these people. They were the father and 
mother of the great humorist and philoso- 
pher. There he was born. There he grew 
into a slender youth and a sturdy sense of 
deceney and honor. The admonitions of a 
good mother had availed without the 
thunder of Watts and Calvin. One thing 
must be admitted, however. The great 
man lacked a certain quality of spirit 
which might have increased the value of 
his work, I have sometimes dared to think. 
Was it the eye of faith so serene in the 
soul of Lincoln—so authoritative in the 
soul of Gladstone? Twain halted belief at 
the point where intelligence could go no 
further. But he had a wonderful gift of 
character and common sense. From that 
small community on the western shore of 
the Mississippi he went to his tasks. How 
he did them his biographer ably tells us 
and we, who knew him, are well aware. 

He found the East still in the bondage 
of ancient Puritanism. Lincoln freed the 
negro. Mark Twain freed the white man. 

This great service and others of the 
greatest humorist of all time are described 
in their vast detail with astonishing in- 
sight and humor and illumination by his 
biographer, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, in 
three volumes. The work is more than a 


biography. It is, in part, an autobiography 
since Mark Twain himself is on the wit- 
ness-stand in many chapters. Wide areas 
of text are illuminated with the talk of the 
master and scraps of his unpublished work 
—all very wonderful to me. Here is the 
story of a character more engaging than 
Sellers or Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer, 
or Pudd’nhead Wilson, or any in the cor- 
rupted and immortal Hadleyburg, for he 
was all of them put together, and no man 
that he ever imagined had a tithe of his 
own quaintness and wisdom and courage. 
Mr. Paine has shown us the fulness and 
frankness of Twain’s great humanity in 
which his characters were born. In the rev- 
elation we see how this man who believed in 
the unalterable and despotic sway of («m- 
perament had his own immeasurably re- 
fined by his loves and friendships. It is 
pleasant to observe the deep and often 
tender sympathy with which Mr. Paine 
has traced that career down to the last 
memorable days when the failing man 
jested with Death whose shadow was upon 
him. That, indeed, is a godlike cheerful- 
ness quite new to this world of ours. ‘‘ This 
is such a mysterious disease,’’ he said, near 
the end. <‘If we only had a bill of particu- 
lars we’d have something to swear at.’ 
Then there were these words of advice to 
his biographer concerning the latter’s de- 
portment on reaching the gate which St. 
Peter is supposed to guard. They are the 
very last he wrote in any literary effort: 


“Upon arrival do not speak to St. Peter 
until spoken to. It is not your place to 
begin. Do not begin any remark with 

‘say.’ When applying for a ticket avoid 
trying to make conversation. If you must 
talk let the weather alone. Peter cares not 
a dam for the weather. 

“You can ask him for his autograph— 
there is no harm in that—but be careful 
not to remark that it is one of the penalties 
of greatness. He has heard that before. 

“Don’t try to kodak him. Hell is full 
of people who have made that mistake. 

“‘Leave your dog outside. Heaven goes 
by favor. If it went by merit you would 
stay out and the dog would go in.” 


That was Mark Twain with one foot in 
the grave, as they say, and yet he was a 
most serious-minded man. 
who knew him as an orator, and one of the 
greatest of modern times—knew how seri- 
ous he could be. The most masterful bit 
of pathos I know is at the close of the speech 
he made on his seventieth birthday. 

; He had conquered the last fear and all 
ear. 


SOME OF THE LATEST FICTION 


Little, Frances. The Lady and Sada San. 
Pp. 225. New York: The Century Company. $1. 

So many times we have wondered how 
“The Lady of the Decoration”? and her 
‘‘Jack”’ have fared since the culmination of 
their romance in Japan, and now comes 
this new book by the same author. Our 
curiosity is satisfied. There has evidently 
been much happiness and content in their 
lives, so much so that when “Jack” is 
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called to China on a scientific research for 
germs and microbes, we find the ‘ Lady” 
on shipboard returning to Japan to fill in 
her days of waiting and to be nearer her 
husband. On board is a young Japanese 
girl, Sada San, who had been educated in 
America, the land of her father, and who 
is now returning to her mother’s brother 
with great enthusiasm as to what she could 
do for her ‘‘own people.” ‘‘The Lady’s”’ 
interest in Sada and her knowledge of 
Japanese methods in dealing with girls of 
mixt birth, make her fearful of the prob- 
able result. In her letters, we follow not 
only the dramatic story of her own anxiety 
and‘ sojourn in military hospitals when 
“‘Jack”’ is sick, but we get a graphic de- 
seription of the war conditions and the 
reflected story of poor little Sada San, who 
learns to be afraid of her crafty and de- 
signing uncle and welcomes the solution of 
her difficulties in the shape of American 
“Billy,” whom Jack’s wife is thoughtful 
enough to summon. The author has a 
charmingly original way of expressing her- 
self and cleverly combines tears and laugh- 
ter, wit and wisdom. 


Harraden, Beatrice. Out of the Wreck I Rise. 
H tthe New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Whatever else may be said of this new 
venture by the author of ‘‘Ships that Pass 
in the Night,’’ it is neither commonplace 
nor conventional. The conditions de- 
seribed are not alluring nor uplifting, but 
the book is well written, the characters 
well drawn, and the points illustrated by 
sharp contrasts. Adrian Steele, a brainy 
and popular playwright, had always been 
proud of his influence and power which he 
had used in love and business, but it seemed 
absolutely impossible for him to ‘‘run 
straight,’’ and he deserted the women who 
loved him and cheated his clients, really 
delighting in his crooked methods. Finally, 
when ruin and discovery threatened him, 
and he craves a confidant and sympathy, 
he bethinks him of the discarded friends 
of his younger days, but ignores entirely 
his wife and little daughter, ‘‘ Alpenrose,”’ 
whom he professes:to’adore. ‘‘Helen;’’ of 
high ideals, and ‘‘Tamar,’’ the Jewess, of 
the sulky, sullen smile, while jealous of 
each other, both try to save Adrian from 
the consequences of his guilt, but his final 
regeneration lies in his own hand. The 
most powerful message of the book comes 
from the character of Richard Forest, the 
young clergyman, whose wholesome per- 
sonality and largeness -of soul exert a 
good influence on all who come to know 
him well. 


Monroe, Anne Shannon. Making a Business 
Woman. Pp. 311. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 1912. $1.30. 

Tired of poverty and trying to live up 
to relatives who believed that ‘‘no one of 
our blood was ever in business,’’ Miss Gale 
takes life in her own hands and goes to 
Chicago from the South to make a living. 
‘There is nothing theatrical, cheap, or melo- 
dramatic in her story, just a straightfor- 
ward account of how she ‘‘learned the 
ropes,” and, from a four-dollar-a-week job 
as typist became independent in four 
years. It isn’t a preachy book, and yet 
every page chronicles and reveals oppor- 
tunities, which, taken as Miss Gale took 
them, lead to success. Business methods 
are discust, ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ and ex- 
citing episodes that are bound to occur in 
every business career, but the conditions 
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do not seem exaggerated and are very sug- 
gestive of possibilities to the modern and 
ambitious young woman. Honest meth- 
ods, justice to clients, and complete mas- 
tery of the subject in hand, are advised as 
necessary adjuncts of success and the hero- 
ine’s struggle for position and reputation 
quite stirs our enthusiasm and we are 
proud of her business acumen and adapta- 
bility. It is a book that is good for man or 
woman, and, tho fiction, based on realities. 


Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman. The 
Marshal. Illustrated. Pp. 423 Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.35 net. 

To be knighted at the age of three by 
the great Napoleon, ‘‘The Little Cor- 
poral,” and called by him “‘some day, per- 
haps, a Marshal of France under another 
Bonaparte,”’ was a great event in the life 
of the peasant Francois Beaupré. His 
grandmother’s repetition of the story as 
he grew older fostered in him the convic- 
tion that his destiny was inevitably woven 
with that of the Bonapartes. That is the 
key-note of the romance, whose hero is 
this same little Francois, who lives a life of 
manly self-sacrifice and repression among 
surroundings that might have turned an- 
other’s head. The love of his whole life 
for Alixe, the daughter of his foster-father, 
and his affection for Pietro, his playmate 
and friend, are excelled only by his abso- 
lute devotion to Prince Louis and “the 
glamor of the Napoleonic Legend.” The 
construction of the story is clever and gives 
the hero, in an apparently natural way, 
every opportunity to prove his honor and 
gratitude. There are historical chapters 
of war and great events, typical illustra- 
tions of loyalty and love. A dramatic and 
tragic love-story pervades every page and 
is ingeniously developed. 

Seawell, Molly Elliot. The Son of Columbus. 
Pp. 237. New York and London. Harper & 
Brothers. 1912. $1.25. 

This seems to belong among ‘‘the books 
for boys” especially, it is so direct, so 
vivid, and so accurate historically, repre- 
senting the Spanish court and country in 
the days of Christopher Columbus, the 
hardships and discouragements he expe- 
rienced before he was able to convince 
Ferdigand and Isabella of the justice of 
his claims. It also reveals the wonderful 
personality of the great Admiral, which 
inspired in every one veneration and re- 
spect. The real story concerns two young 
lads, one, Diego, the son of Columbus, the 
other Don Felipe, the son of a grandee of 
Spain, and relates their friendship, their 
loyalty, and their connection with the 
royal house and Columbus’s departure 
and return. There is only a hint of a ro- 
mance in the book, but historical facts 
have been told entertainingly as well as 
faithfully. 

Henderson, W. J. 


366. 
$1.35. 


The Soul of a Tenor. 


Pp. 
New York: Henry Holt, & Company. 


1912. 


Mr. Henderson, musical critic, is pecu- 
liarly well fitted to describe life in ‘‘ Opera- 
land.”” While he chooses to use the 
Metropolitan Opera House for atmospheric 
background, he disclaims any real portrait 
painting, believing ‘“‘that a real artist 
might be born in it in such way’’ as the 
story depicts. Leander Barrett, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., had become ‘‘ Leandro Baroni,” 
a famous tenor and an idol of the public, 
but he was utterly selfish and had lost the 
sense of real and interpretative art, in his 
plans for his own success. Consequently, 
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when he married the beautiful Helen 
Montgomery, a girl of ambition and ideals, 
there was bound to be friction. There are 
some characters and some situations de- 
veloped in the story that seem unnecessary 
and sordid, but the struggle between the 
leading soprano of the company—the 
typically physical attraction—and the 
young wife, with her native refinement 
and purity, finally results in victory for 
the wife and Leander returns to the scenes 
of his former triumphs, after an absence 
of two years, with art improved, heart re- 
pentant, and soul awakened. The best of 
the book is in the musical comments of the 
author and the glimpses he gives us of real 
operatic life. 


ANOTHER BOOK ON COLLECTING. 


Robie, Virginia. By-Paths in Collecting. 
New York: The Century Co, 

Books there are in plenty on how to 
collect old things—china, furniture, pew- 
ter, sun-dials, what not, and the wonder 
grows that there should be need for an- 
other. But the title of Miss Robie’s book 
is a challenger to interest, and one finds 
in reading it that she has indeed invaded 
the ‘‘by-paths’’ and not attempted simply 
a retraversing of main traveled roads. 
The very first chapter cn pink Stafford- 
shire is a fulfilment of the title’s promise. 
Beside the interest and charm of “old 
blue”’ the pink variety has never tried to 
claim an equal place in a collector’s re- 
gard, nor does this author, for the sake of 
novelty or eccentricity, seek to establish 
such a place for it at this late day. Yet 
there is unquestionably something to be 
said in its favor, and this the writer 
achieves. Blue, of course, is not unmen- 
tioned, and we find all the aid and com- 
fort a sympathetic guide can administer 
in the search for the rarer pieces. What 
one welcomes here, as in all the chapters 
of this really valuable work, is a real 
freshness of interest and a recognition of 
the fact that any one who is likely to be 
moved to read the book has already ac- 
quired some of the fundamental facts 
concerning the search for the antique. So 
much one is grateful to see..taken for 
granted, after which one amiably follows 
the author in her pleasant chats about the 
things somewhat too rare to be come upon 
without a sacrificing expense of time and 
money. It is not a book for the stay-at- 
home collector, for a good third of the 
volume is given up to the discussion of old 
English china which must be sought, at 
least to any advantage, in the country of 
its manufacture. The temper of the work 
is a spur to greater thoroughness and 
deeper knowledge coupled with intelligent 
purpose in the American collector, for the 
fact is not blinked that, in gathering, we 
mainly aim to satisfy a vagrant fancy in- 
stead of comprehending and representing 
the various periods. 

The sections dealing with furniture lay 
stress upon the, seventeenth rather than 
the eighteenth century product, thereby 
marking the growing taste for old oak over 
the more showy mahogany. 

Nothing that is really vital to the gen- 
eral subject of collecting is here neglected, 
but the reader need not hesitate about 
adding this new work in the fear that he 
will only be getting a restatement of other 
and similar books in the same line of 
research. 

(Continued on page 912) 
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Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases ~ 


a|HIS is the Globe-Wernicke period in bookcases. The unit 
construction of the Globe-Wernicke bookcase promctes an 
added interest in the collection of such books as are worth 


reading and worth keeping. When books are stored in such 

attractive quarters, it is but natural that even the younger generation shculd 

take pride in starting individual libraries. Globe-Wernicke Bookcases can 
be had in all styles and finishes to harmonize with any interior trim. 


Write for the Booklovers’ Shopping List 


This book will prove valuable to you if you are collecting books or your library is in the 
making. It contains a carefully compiled list of the works of great authors and gives the prices at which they are 
sold in sets by the various publishers. This book lists.the. low. priced popular sets as well as the DeLuxe editions. 
It is a great help to the book-buyer. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. V. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branch New York, 390-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 So, Wabash Avenue Washington, 1218-1220 F. Street, N. W. 
Stores: Boston, 91-93 Federal Street Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, E. 

















The biggest value of all! 


1913 MITCHELL 
$1500 


$1850 $2500 





= ee he 


HERE IT IS! There is 

the whole thing about this 
wonderful new Mitchell car— 
the value. There is nothing 
equal to it, nothing like it has 
ever been produced, to give the 
buyer so much for his money. 


The T-head Motor 

We know that this improve- 
ment—the T-head motor with 
6 and 7 inch stroke, and proper- 
ly balanced bore—is the right 
idea at last, and the most valu- 
able improvement that has ever 
been developed in automobile 
mechanics. Think of an engine 
like this in a moderate price car. 
Do more than think about. Ask 
people who know, and see the 
car yourself. It is a revelation. 


Other Mitchell Features 

All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and 
center control; Bosch ignition; Firestone 
demountable rims; rain-vision wind-shield; 
Jones speedometer; silk mohair top and 
covers; Turkish upholstered cushions; Tim- 
ken front axle bearings; gauges on the dash 
to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge 
in the gasoline tank which shows the amount 
of gasoline it contains; and a portable 
“trouble-finding”’ electric lamp which can 
be conveniently attached, 


We want to emphasize the fact that 
this big value of the Mitchell 1913 
cars has been obtained without any 
sacrifice of the high standard of 
material and workmanship always 
maintained in our plant. 


PRICES 
All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 
36-inch wheels 

Wheel Base Stroke O.B Recise 
7-passenger Six GOH.P. 144-in. 4}x7in. $2500 
5-passenger Six SOH.P: 132-in. 33x6in. 1850 
2-passenger Six SOH.P. 132-in. 33x6in. 1850 
5-passenger Four 40H.P. 120-in. 4}x7in. 1500 
2-passenger Four 40H.P. 120-in. 4}x7in. 1500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest 
anadian dealer write to us 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
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OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Murray, Sir John and Hjort, Johan. The 
Depths of the Ocean. A general account of the 
modern science of oceanography, based largely on the 
scientific researches of the Norwegian steamer 
“Michael Sars,” in the North Atlantic. With con- 
tributions from Prof. A. Appellof, Prof. H. H. Grau, 
and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. Cloth. 8vo, pp. 820. 
Illustrated and maps. Maemillan. $7.50 net. 

The full title of this handsome book ex- 
plains completely its character and scope. 
While ostensibly it is a report upon an 
expedition undertaken in 1910 in the 
Norwegian surveying ship Michael Sars for 
a study of oceanic phenomena in the North 
Atlantic, the book is in reality far more 
than this, being a comprehensive account 
of what is known at present about all the 
oceans, their physiography, their life, and 
their relations to the continents. The 
authors are specialists of long experience 
and possest of a complete acquaintance 
with the remarkable results in informa- 
tion of the many ships which have been 
engaged during the past twenty years in 
hydrographic explorations. They have 
here collected, digested, and explained 
this knowledge in a way which makes the 
book cover the whole field of oceanog- 
raphy. A large part of the space is de- 
voted to deep-sea life, especially the fishes 
and their minute food, and this section is 
especially rich in illustrations most ad- 
mirably drawn, including several fine 
plates in color. Altogether the work is 
one which every library of science should 
include for reference, if not for reading. 


Coolidge, Mary Roberts. Why Women are So. 
Pp. 371. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1912. $1.50. 

These chapters attempt to answer two 
questions: ‘“‘Why are women so?” and 
“Is the characteristic behavior which is 
called feminine an inalienable quality, or 
merely an attitute of mind produced by 
the coercive social habits of past times?” 
The author makes a broad distinction be- 
tween femininity and womanhood, and 
endeavors to interpret and justify to 
women their struggle for better things. 
She writes frankly of the general character- 
istics and opportunities of women in 1800, 
and traces the gradual development of 
women into the modern type, so much 
under discussion at present. The force of 
her conclusions each reader must decide 
for himself; but any one will find the read- 
ing easy and the subject-matter thought- 
fully treated. Of women she says: ‘“‘ They 
sorely need the breadth of mind which 
discussion of impersonal issues—the trusts, 
the tariff; and municipal graft, the police, 
and school and health measures—would 
tend to produce.” ‘‘But if women were 
conscious of a power in these matters, all 
would have a common interest in being 
informed on them, as they already have a 
common stake in their proper conduct.” 
The plea for suffrage is made with unusual 
and quiet dignity, so that even an ‘‘anti”’ 
will read what the author has to say with- 
out antagonism, treating it with respect- 
ful courtesy. 

Elixiendorf, Dwight L. A Camera Crusade 
through the Holy Land. One hundred illustrations 
from photographs by the author. Pp. 156. Cloth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 

After a rather slight and simple intro- 
ductory narrative pervaded by religious 
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Will you own up that you 
are not giving your body 
a square deal? 


F YOU will let me help you, I can add 

years of usefulness and greater efficiency 

toyour business life. For you surely are 
not satisfied through sedentary habits to 
grow a little weaker and less valuable 
every day. 
I am speaking 
generally, because 
I know that nine 
outof ten men who 
work indoors have 
surface muscles 
that are as soft as 
doughand stomach 
and intestine mus- 
cles that are grow- 
ing weaker ever 
day. With even half- 
proper treatment, 
the vital mus- 
cles can be made 
strong enough 
to improve the 
health,appearance, 
temperament, and 
ability of any man. 
Big biceps and surface muscles no’ more indi- 
cate health than brick walls prove that a build- 
ingis fireproof. The true test is whether or not 
the day’s work fags you, whether your sleep 
refreshes you, and whether your body will obey 
the desires of your mind—in other words, can you 
do the things you would like to do—can you set 
your body to work without waste of will-energy? 


The Thompson Course 


is a series of simple, natural movements, which 
give greater strength, vitality and energy to 
the most important muscles of the body—those 
of the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, and other 
vital organs. 

The Thompson Course requires no apparatus, 
does not force you to leaveoff any of your regu- 
lar habits, and takes but a few minutes of your 
daily time. Men of large affairs, whose time is 
probably worth more than either mine or 
yours, have given their attention to my Course 
and have postponed their retirement many 
years on account of it; besides greatly in- 
creasing their present pues f 

A few such, who think well of The Thompson 
Course, are: 

General R. Dale Benson, President Pennsylvania Fire In- 
surance Company. George E. Boren, Asst. Atty. to Atty. 
General of the United States. Warren W.Cole, Treasurer 

“. T. Burrowes Company. Harry Dutton, Vice President 
Houghton & Dutton. Simeon Ford, Proprietor Grand Union 
Hotel. Darwin P. Kingsley, President NewYork Life Insur- 
ance Company. Way aed D. Stéarns, General_ Manager 
Frederick Stearns & Company. Dr. Benjamin F. Roller, 
Heavyweight Wrestler. Charles A, Prouty, Chairman 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Unless you are so well satisfied with your 
physical and mental condition as to believe 
yourself incapable of improvement, you will 
profit by reading my book, ‘‘ Human Energy,’’ 
which tells all about Zhe Thompson Course. 1 
mail this book frée to any responsible person. 
If you will send me your name and address I 
will mail you a copy with the simple stipula- 
tion that ae read it as though it were written 
by a friend. 

Take my word for it this book is worth send- 
ing for today. Address 


J. Edmund Thompson 


Suite 72; Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 








Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 






100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. ‘aa 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW york ciry 
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‘Largest Clip Makers in the World."’ 
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The patron saint 
of business men 











RNOLD Bennett 
says: “The attitude 
of the American busi- 
ness man towards his 
business is pre-emi- 














aiuaales the attitude of an artist. 
He /oves his business.” 


Most American business men. 


know Big Ben. He routs em 
out o’ mornings and starts ‘em 
off with a merry and irresistible 
“Good luck to ye.” 


Big Ben loves his business. 
He runs on time—he rings on 


time—he stays on time. He’s 
clean-cut, cheerful, right on the 
job—typical of American deter- 
mination and grit. And the rea- 
son he gets so much business is 
that he minds his own so well. 


Big Ben is a cracker - jack - of - a - Christmas - present to 
give a business man; he stands 7 inches tall, slender, hand- 
some, massive with well shaped, distinct hands and a frank 
clean-cut face easily visibie in the dim morning light. 


He rings just when you want and either way you 
want, five straight minutes or every other half minute during 
ten minutes unless you flag him off.—His keys are large, 
strong, easy to wind—his voice deep, jolly, pleasing 
to hear. 

Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers; his price is 
$2.50 in the United States, $3.00 in Canada.—If you can 
not find him at your jeweler’s, a money order sent to 
his designers, Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him to 
you attractively boxed and express charges paid. 
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Machine — 


This remarkable machine almost 
eliminates time in making out monthly 
statements. Note what Richard F. 
Brune, retail groceries and meats, 
Sawtelle, Cal., says: 

“All my monthly statements I now finish in 
six hours by the use of the adding machine. It 
formerly took my $16 a week bookkeeper five 
days to do the same work and then the state- 
rm ents were not always correct. You had ahard 
time selling it to me, but after I had used it one 
week I was sorry! hadn’t bought it five yearsago.”” 

Mr. Brune says he wouldn’t take 
$1000 for his machine and do without 
one, and that if he ever opens another 


Burroughs Adding 


49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan sea gg Ol 


Makers of adding and listing machines: listing and non-listing calculating machines: low keyboard 
visible-printing adding machines—86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950 





Statements an Hour 
on a Burroughs 


Did you get your statements out 0” time this month? Was every 
one absolutely correct? Were they as neat as printing ? 


No machine in the big Burroughs line of 86 different 
moccls more forcibly emphasizes the advantage of machine 
work over hand work than does the Burroughs Statement 
a Burroughs built to do ordinary adding and more. 
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store almost the first thing he buys will 
be another Burroughs. 


The machine prints Months, Dates, 
Aer, > °Saors sek.” nekes:-car- 
bon copies, etc. Totals up to $999,999.99, 
Also made in the visible printing style; 
or, with famous Duplex feature, for stor- 
ing away balances and giving automatic 
total of all statements sent out. 

Let us show you, in your own office, how 
this machine would be worth many times its 
cost to you. Write for our Systems Bulletin, 

“Monthly Statements,” and ask us to make 


out your statements next month, no cost nor 
obligation. 


Machine Company 


European Headquarters, 76 Cannon 
England 





“THE SANITARY” coma CUPS 


List of thousands of churches using 
our caps and FREE CATALOG with 
quotations sent upon request. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. , 





54th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 
is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 
Quit Drags and Dope. Try Nature’s Way 
Eat with your regular meal a little of 
TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


A combination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective foods. Possesses all the or- 

anic vitality your blood and nerves 
, conche Will aid digestion and give 
you a natural, normal appetite. 

Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide, or senu 
25c for Book and 12 oz. can of the Food, postpaid. 


Byron Tyler, Food Spec’ list, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 








Six Per Cent Investments 











| 
Write today, 
| 
1 


For Large or Small Sums 


Investors in more than 30 States and several foreign 
countries invest in our First Farm Mortgages netting 6 
per cent. und furnished by us for more than 30 years, 
Send for descriptive booklet **A’’ and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fine corer speeromn ait 


15 Da 
== Free Fiat 
. Moth Proof 
i Red Cedar 


Chest 


| Best Gift for 
e Home 


Protects 
furs and 
woolens 
trom moths, 
Factory prices. Freight 
Write for 56-page catalog, postpaid, free. 











Piedmont e 
Southern Red Cedar Chest 

mice, dust and damp. 

prepaid. 
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feeling. Mr. Elmendorf presents to this 

picture-loving age a series of superb views 

of Palestinian land and life. To him, as 

to many another thoughtful traveler, the 

journey through the Holy Land resulted, 

not in the often dreaded disenchantment, 

but in the strengthening of faith, and, as 

Dr. van Dyke has exprest it, in ‘‘a sim- 

pler, clearer, surer view of the human life 

of God.’”’ This impression comes to him 

who seeks it, not in the sordid city streets, 

nor in the ‘‘holy places,” reeking with su- 

perstition and bigotry, but under the open 

Oriental sky. The mountains, the lake, 

the flowers of the wayside field are its best 

interpreters. Mr. Elmendorf’s pictures 

are unusual in their variety and clearness, 

and in the wide sweep of country which 

many of them vividly present. Tho most 

of the subjects are familiar to tourists, 

the ‘‘crusader” has caught them from 
angles not common to the ubiquitous post- 
eard or pocket kodak. The Scripture ref- 
erences attached to the plates add to the 
interest. The equivalents given for New- 
Testament coinage are useless, being too 
exact and having no reference to economic 
differences. Careful and artistic printing 
and binding add to the charm of the book. 
de Hegermann-Lindencrone, L. In the Courts 
of Memory. Pp. 445. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

+ For a ‘girl of fifteen to have as instruc- 
tors such men as Agassiz, James, Lowell, 
and Longfellow might be considered honor 
enough, but the author of these memories 
was also a singer of importance, who went 
abroad to study with Garcia, became the 
wife of Charles Moulton, son of a wealthy 
and well-known American banker, and for 
years lived a life of gaiety in the gayest 
city of the world—Paris. Mme. de Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone is now the wife of the 
Danish minister to Germany, and, has 
published these letters at the earnest so- 
licitation of many friends. Most of them 

were written to her mother and aunt and 
contain intimate details of her life and so- 
cial success in Paris among her new sur- 
roundings; but those very details make 
the facts all the more entertaining, relating 
as they do episodes in the lives of royalty 
and well-known musical celebrities. Auber, 
Rossini, Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson, 
Liszt, and Delsarte—appear one after the 
other in the gay life which she so charm- 
ingly relates. On one visit to America she 
had the great honor to sing before Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by whom she was much im- 
prest and fascinated. Her accounts of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon and Empress 
Eugénie and the house-parties at Com- 
piégne, reveal a very human side of the 
royal pair. The description of the ‘‘Com- 
mune”’ gives a personal touch to the facts 
of history. We learn very little about the 
author’s own life, except as it relates to 
others, but she writes charmingly, easily, 
and entertainingly about many interest- 
ing people and places. 

Straus, Ralph. Carriages and Coaches. yf 
283. Illustrated. Philadelphia and London: J. 
Lippincott Company. 

The author tells us his book ‘‘is not to 
be taken either as a manual of the art of 
coach-building or as a history of locomo- 
tion.”” It is merély ‘‘a book about car- 





Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.; 


Dent. 15. Statesville, N. C. 








riages, in which particular regard has been 
(Continued on page 916) 
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“Only half as thick as the ordinary watch, yet guaranteed accurate and even more durable.” 


RU'EN VERITHIN WATCH 


When your friends compare watches, see with what pride the owner of 


a Gruen Verithin shows his. 


He is proud of its beauty, and proud be- 


cause it combines with that beauty the highest accuracy and the most 


enduring service. 


For the Gruen Verithin is indeed a ¢riumph of watchmaking. 
Only Aa/f as thick as the ordinary watch — light, compact, 
perfectly proportioned — yet guaranteed as accurate, and 
even more durable because of its compactness. 

Our ten years’ success has brought many 

imitations into the market —thin appearing 

watches produced by cutting town and 
crowding parts, by fitting ladies’ size movements to men’s size 
cases, etc.—resulting in thin watches that are inaccurate and 
unreliable. 

The Gruen Verithin is 4ui/t up as a thin model watch, 
with a new, mechanically perfect arrangement of wheels (see 
illustration) which reduces the required movement space one- 
half, yet retains full strength of parts. 

How American inventive genius utilized Swiss skill to 
accomplish this, and how one word from a woman’s lips 
made it possible for you, in America, to choose this watch 


for your life’s timepiece is told in the interesting ‘‘Story of 

the Gruen Verithin.’’ Write for your copy today. 

With this booklet we will send you the names of one or 

more leading jewelers in your town who are our bonded 
agents, and who will be proud to sell 
you a Gruen Verithin with their guaran- 
tee added to ours. 


Prices—Gruen Verithin model adjusted, $25 to $60. Grades 
marked ‘‘Precision,’’ $45 to $250. Lady Verithin models, 
$45 up. Lady Gruen, $17.50 up. Highest perfection attained 
in grades marked ‘‘Precision.”” 


GRuEN WaTCH MANUFACTURING Co. 
57 East Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, 


Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1876 


Duplicate parts always on hand in every city and at Cin- 
cinnati, insuring prompt repairs in cases of accident, 


Ohio 


These and leading jewelers everywhere sell Gruen Watches 























Atlanta, Ga. 
Maier & Berkele. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Win. Schweigert 
Berlin; Germany. 
Conrad ‘Felsing. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
F. W. Bromberg. 
Boston, Mass. 
elow-Kennard Co. 
J+ Kingsley. 
reve,Crump & Low. 
Smith-Patterson Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Davis & Hawley. 
— N. Y¥. 
& E. Dickinson. 
Butte, Mont. 
D. Leys. 
Towle- Winterhalter. 
Hannafin Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hyman & Co. 
C. D. Peacock. 
Spaulding & Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank Herschede. 
Geo. Newstedt. 
Oskamp Jewelry Co. 
Barker & Freisens. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cowell & Hubbard 
Sigler Bros. 
Bowler & Burdick Co. 
Columbia, 8. C 
Sylvan Bros. 
Columbus, Chio. 
Goodman Bros. 
H. J. Heimberger 


Dallas, Texas. 

Linz Bros. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Newsalt. 
Denver, Colo. 
*Bélim-Allen Co. 

A. J. Stark Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Grainger-Hannan-Kag. 

Traub Bros. & Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Berg-Arduser Co. 
Durham, N, C. 

Jones & Frasier. 
ah te Texas 

. T. Hixson Co. 

ph N. D. 

Hagen-Newton Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. C. Herkner Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Lux, Bond & Lux. 
C. R. Case & Co 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Thos. J. Morrow. 
Houston, Texas. 
J. J. Sweeney. 
Tetionspelis, Ind. 
Cc. L. Ros 
aneimaeliin. Fila. 
Greenleaf & Crosby- 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cady & Olmstead. 
J. R. Mercer. 



















































































Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hope Bros. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Chas, S., Stifft. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brock & Co. 
Luckenbach & Co. 

Lucerne, Switz. 

E. GuBelin. 

Manchester, N. H. 
C. W. Anderson Co. others, 


The Gruen ‘‘Wristlet’’ Watch 

Every woman wants one the moment she sees it. All Europe is 
weariny them now and their practicability and convenience, as 
well as their beauty, is rapidly making them the most popular 
watchin America. Have the Gruen jeweler show it to you, Prices 
$15 to $100. Caution: Be sure you see the name Gruen on the dial 
and on the box, as our success has already brought on the market 
a host of cheap 7-jewel bracelet watches with bracelets and boxes 
similar to the Gruen 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Geo. T. Brodnax. 
W. C. Graves & Bro. 
Malford Jewelry Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louis Esser Co. 
Alsted-Kasten Co. 
Bunde & Upmeyer. 
C. PreusserJewelry Co. 
Mexieo City; Mex. 
Diener Hermanos and 
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Minneapolis, Minn, 
S. Jacohs & Co. 

White e Dooney a 
R. G. V 

Nashville Tenn, 

Geo. R, Calhoun. 

Newark, N. J. 

J. Wiss & Sons. 

New.Orleans, La. 

A. BGriswold Co. 
T. Hausmann & Sons. 
L. Jansen, 

New York, N. Y. 
Wim. Barthmann. 
Lebolt & Co. 

Theo. B, hg others 

Norfolk, 

Gale-Ford Co. 

Paul-Gale-Greenwood 
Oakland, Cal. 

R. W. Edwards 

Eps Fake. 


N. Jenkin: 
PS a City, Okla. 
Hartwell Jewelry Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
T. L. Combs. 
&. Edholm. 
yan Jewelry Co. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Bailey-Banks-BiddleCo, 
S. Kind & Sons. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hardy & Hayes 
E. P. Roberts & Sons. 


Jaeger Bros. 


Richmond, Va. 
J. F, Kohler: 
C, Lumsden & Son. 
8t. Logis, Mo. 
J. Bollatid Co. 
F.W Drosten. 
Theo. A. Ebeling. 
Kortkamp Jewelry Co. 
MermodyJaccard& King 
Sacramento, Cal, 
Klune & Floberg. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
A. Le -vytansky. 
E. D. Ser 
E. J. Hertzbe 
San Franaioce, Cal. 
Deremer & Co. 
A. Hirschman. 
Radke & Co. 
Shreve & Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 
R. Van Kueren. 
A. L. Desbouillons. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Hardy & Co. 
L. L. Moore, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Geo. R_ Dodson. 
Springfield, Mass. 
F. A. Robbins. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
R. Vaeth, 
— Ohio. 
J. Freeman Co. 
troy. N.Y. 
Alexander. 
Washington, D.C. 
Berry & Whitmore. 
Henry C. Karr. 
Washington, Pa. 
F. B. McKinley. 
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Write for Booklet 

| NovF¥- 18 h’on 

“What Every Housekeeper 
sae Know." 


* Hotmoes | &e Edwards 
j Silver Co. 
y (international Silver Co., Successor) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





GUARANTEED 
Fit, Color and Wear 
insuring Custom Satis- 
faction with Style, Finish and 
Quality. "A New Shirt for One 
that Fails." Guarantee slip 
with every Emery Shirt. 
Write for Style Book. £ 
W.M.Steppacher & Bro. @ 
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\faets about 


|gard to the man ‘‘ 
|lived in a higher plane than his fellows.” 
|The book is a loving tribute, and we read 
| with appreciative pleasure all that the au- 
| thor relates of the man ‘‘fond of merriment, 








ticular attention to such individual car- 
riages as have at all withstood the test of 
social history.’ It is a pretentious vol- 
ume in appearance, and full of important 
and edifying facets to any one interested in 
the evolution of the modern carriage. 
From the primitive vehicle, that was little 
more than a rolling log, the author pro- 
ceeds to investigate the age of litters, 
coaches, Sedan chairs, and seventeenth- | 
century innovations and inventions, the 
reasons for improvements, and the inger- | 
relation of road- and coach-building. The} 
chaise, brougham, landau, surrey, ba-| 
rouche, drag, and dog-cart—all come in| 
for minute and detailed description. The 
reader who is at all interested will be de- 
lighted with the mass of details that chron- 
icle the evolution of the modern, up-to- 
date luxurious carriage, in the making of 
which America excels. 

Nicolay, Helen. Personal Traits of Abraham 
Lincoln. Pp. 387. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1912. $1.80 net. 

Miss Nicolay has carried out in this vol- 
ume a cherished plan of her father. She has 
utilized material he laid aside, under the 
title of ‘‘Personal Traits.’’ When selecting 
material for his joint work with John Hay. 
he had intended to use it, even as she has 
used it, in a more intimate volume. Miss 
Nicolay grew up in an atmosphere of de- 
votion to Lincoln, and is well equipped for 
her self-imposed task. More than that, 
the public always welcomes warmly any 
its idol, Lincoln, and reads 
eagerly any authentic information in re- 
who was so human, yet 
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“BAKER Ss” 





OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 


Trade-Mark on Covery Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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WHEAT FOOD 
is great for children 
In the checkerboard box--10c-15c 
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who was one of the saddest men who ever 
lived.” That he was a royal _ story- 
teller, there is no doubt, but he used his 
stories to clinch an argument, to turn away 
a bore, or to illustrate some telling point 
in his argument. The story was always 
short, never lacked point, and was chosen 
from a life with which he was familiar. 
Many intimate facts are given about per- 
sonal traits of the wonderful man. The 
reader follows with the keenest interest 
the description of his home life, his for- 
giving spirit, his political stability, his 
simplicity of action, and his singleness of 










We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple. 
Send us your address on a postcard, with drugzist’s 
fame, and we will mail youone. Fits any smal! neck 
bottle Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of food. HalfSection 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1355 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 

















purpose. The pages are full of loving ap- 
preciation, and the book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Lincoln literature—good to 
read, stimulating, and uplifting. 


Shakespeare, William. The Comedies, His- 
tories, Tragedies, and Poems of. With Memoir, 
introductions, and Notes by Richard Grant White. 
Revised, Swe Ra and annotated by William 
P. Trent, LL.D., Professor of English litera- 
ture in Columbia University; Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D., and John B. Henneman, M.A., Ph.D., Late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. 
Twelve volumes. 16mo. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Co. $1.50 net, per volume. 
This twelve-volume edition of the Grant 
White ‘‘Shakespeare’’ is convenient in 


size (about 7 x 414), the type is legible, and 
there are flexible covers and gilt tops. 


The making of good country sau- 
=e is not difficult for us, because 
make it out here in the country 
by the same old- fashioned methods we have used 
for twenty-five years. We use young, milk-fed 
pork bought from our neighbors—not shipped 
from far points—home ground spices and salt. 
The result is real, good country sausage, It 
couldn’t be anything else. 
Your grocer should be able to supply you. If he 
can't, we can express fresh sausage direct any- 
where in United States or Canada. If you will 
write, we will gladly tell you all the things we 
can think of about our genuine and delicious 
farm products. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








Truth at Last.—‘‘ Why did the father of | 
the prodigal son fall on his neck and weep?” | 
““Cos he had ter kill the fated calf, an’ | 
de son wasn’t wort’ it.”"-—Houston Post. 
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ROBERT HILLIARD sat 


The Famous Actor, now Appearing in New York 
in ‘‘ The Argyle Case,’’ Wears a Waldemar 


These are the 

watch chains ae 
now worn by | 

men who set the styles 


When a man buys a watch chain he chooses a pattern to suit his individual 
taste— but he wants a sty/e which will always be in good taste. 


A watch chain is the only piece of jewelry worn universally by men. It is the 


most prominent piece a man can wear. Every man with any regard for his 
personal appearance wants his watch chain right. 


SIMMONS CHAINS 


TRADE MARK 
That is one The beauty of design and finish and the 


DICKENS 5428 
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DICKENS 7086 
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DICKENS !768 


are always ‘‘correct’’ in style. 


reason why first-class jewelers have handled 
them for forty years, A man in the smaller 
cities and towns can be just as sure as a New 
Yorker that he is getting the “proper thing” 
if he buys a Simmons Chain. 


Waldemar and Dickens are the most popular 
styles this year. Lapels, vests and fobs are 
also in good taste. For women there are 
chatelaines, neck, eyeglass and guard chains 
and bracelets. 


. F, Simmons Co. 


(Established 1873) 


Look for SIMMONS stamped on each piece—your protection and guarantee for wear. 


satisfactory service of the Simmons Chains, 
have made them a_ standard among well- 
dressed men and women. 

The surface of a Simmons Chain is not a 
wash or plate. It is a rolled tube of 12 or 
14 karat solid gold, of sufficient thickness to 
withstand the wear of years. 


If your jeweler hasn’t Simmons Chains write 
us for Style Book—make your selection and 
we’ll see that you are supplied. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

The Popular Actor who Made a Great 
New York Success in ‘‘Officer 666,” 

Wearing a Dickens 


177 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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PICTURE of a man in underwear 
can be made to look comfortable— 
but will that same underwear be com- 
fortable on you ? 


That is what you want to know and the 
picture can’t tell you. 


But this word picture does give you the 
facts that prove Wright’s Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear will fit you perfectly, 
be comfortable to your skin, and has the 
wear-resisting qualities that will save 
you money. 


The spring-needle knitting gives to this 
underwear an elasticity that insures per- 
fect fit—the fabric gives with the body’s 
every motion—when stretched it springs 
back again to its correct knitted shape— 
the collar, cuffs and anklets always fit 
snugly—-washing will not take the elas- 
ticity out of any Wright garment. 

The method of knitting produces a surface that 
is a comfort to the skin—the ribbing permits 


the pores to breathe and perform their func- 
tion of carrying off bodily waste. 

Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
keeps out the cold and keeps in the body heat, 
guarding the skin against sudden changes of 
temperature that cause colds and pneumonia. 
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Wright’s Health Underwear presents a fleecy 
lining to the skin for comfort and protection. 
The knitting gives each garment the elasticity 
that means perfect fit, permanent shape, and 
the strength to resist washtub wear. The 
fleece is woven in the garment and will not 
mat or wear off. 


a 
If you are susceptible to colds, work’ outdoors 
« or in’ a draughty -place, you should wear 
Wright's Health Underwear for your health’s 
sake. This better underwear costs no more 
than ordinary kinds. 








i SPRING EEDLE 
TRADE MARK 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR 









Ask your dealer to show you Wright's Spring 
Needle Ribbed Underwear and Wright’s 
Health Underwear. Made in cotton, cotton 
and wool and pure wool—in union suits or 
shirts and drawers. The exact kind of under- 
wear that will best suit your requirements 
will be found bearing a Wright label. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin St., New York 








Absolutely pure coffee refined like 
as you do sugar—'4 to 3 teaspoonful in a cup—pour on 
boiling water — sugar and cream to taste—the fla- 
vor is always perfect—you control the strength. Sold by 
grocers at 30c and 85c per tin except in extreme West and 
South. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us his name and 30c 
and receive a full size tin. Fine for the demi-tasse! 


sugar — use it 





A book telling how to prepare 24 delicious ‘‘New Desserts 
and Delicacies’’ iled free upon request by post card. 














G. Washington Coffee Sales Co., 83 Wall Street, NewYork 
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CURRENT POETRY 


(\VER a year ago some verses called 
‘The Song of the Tinker ”’ were ta- 
ken from an English periodical and printed 
anonymously in a New York newspaper. 
They were excellent verses, strongly musi- 
eal and full of vigorous joy. It isa pleasure 
to find them again, and in the company of 
poems of equal merit, in May Byron’s 
“The Wind on the Heath. Ballads and 
Lyrics ” (George H. Doran Company). It 
would not be difficult to fill several columns 
with poems of real distinction from this 
admirable book; the two which appear 
below are fair samples of its quality. ‘‘ The 
Song of the Tinker ’’ is pleasantly remin- 
iscent of a poem by Burns and of that gay 
old ballad ‘‘ Amo, amas, I love a lass.” 
“The Pageant of Seamen,” of which we 
ean give only a part, is worthy to stand 
among the best of the poems dealing with 
English history—with the work of Kipling 
and Alfred Noyes. 


The Song of the Tinker 
By May Byron 


I am a man of pot and pan, 
I am a lad of mettle; 

My tent I pitch by the wayside ditch 
To mend your can and kettle; 

While town-bred folk bear a year-long yoke 
Among their feeble fellows, 

I clink and clank on the hedgerow bank, 
And blow my snoring bellows. 


I loved a lass with hair like brass, 

And. eyes.like a brazier-glowing; 
* But the female crew, what they will do, 

I swear is past all knowing! 

She flung her cap at a plowman chap, 
And a fool I needs must think her, 

Who left for an oaf the mug and loaf, 
And the snug little tent of a tinker. 


But clank and clang, let women go hang, 
And who shall care a farden? 

With the solder strong of a laugh and a song 
My mind I'll heal and harden. 

My ways I'll wend and the pots I'll mend, 
For gaffer and for gammer, 

And drive my cart with a careless heart, 
And sit by the road and hammer! 


The Pageant of Seamen 
By May Byron 


The song of the sea-adventurers, that never were 
known to fame, 
The roving, roistering mariners that builded our 
England’s name: 
Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 
Death they courted and taunted: 
In the jaws of hell their flag they flaunted, an- 
swering flame with flame. 


An endless pageant of power and pride, they steer 
from the long-ago, 
From quays that molder beneath the tide, from 
cities whose walls lie low: 
Carrack and sloop and galley, 
Out of the dark they rally, 
As homing birds over hill and valley, back to the 
land they know. 


The crews of the Bristol Guinea-men, that traded 
to Old Calabar, 
Fading for years out of English ken in sweltering 
seas afar; 
The Danes and the Dutch they raced, there, 
The Brandenburgers they chased there, 
They bid the Portingale cargoes waste there 
under an evil star. 


The stately captains of bark and brig, in the days 
of the good Queen Anne; 

Under each powdered periwig was the brain of @ 
sea-bred man. 











(Continued on page 920) 
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$1475 


Completely Equipped 


Model 71 T 


Complete Electric Timken Bearings Warner Speedometer 
Lighting Center Control 

Outfit, Generator and Wheel Basel114 inches Mohair Top and Boot 
Storage Battery 


Self Starter Brewster Green Body, Clear Vision Wind 
45 Horsepower Ivory striped, nickel Shield 
Q. D. Demountable plated and dead 

Rims and extra Rim black trimming. Prestolite Tank 


This car has the power of an $1,800 car; it has the 
strength of an $1,800 car; it has the size of an $1,800 car; 
it has the seating capacity of an $1,800 car; it has the 
wheel base of an $1,800 car; it has the chassis construction of 
an $1,800 car; it has the comfort of an $1,800 car; it has the 
finish of an $1,800 car; it has the equipment of an $1,800 car. 


All of which is made possible by an annual arodaetiies 
of 40,000 cars. 


Handsome catalogue on request. 


(Please Address Dept. 17) 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Reveries of a Satisfied Home-maker 


.. smoking in the restful quiet of home—the Dreamer’s 


thoughts turn to the Orient—the land of the rug—and luxury. 


Vividly he sees the Oriental weaver—seated at her loom—working 
indefatigably at her almost endless task. He thinks of the great expense 
of toilsome and haphazard methods of production — of the many 
middle-men to receive their profitts—of the tedious and perilous cara- 
van journeys and of the long sail over the seas. 


In the selection of 


Whittall Rugs 


for his home he has secured rugs just as fine at a greatly reduced cost. They are 
made from the same wools in Oriental designs and colorings. 

Selection of design and color is as important as quality. In buying a Whittall 
you have no quality worries. Whittall Quality is standard. 

There is a Whittall Quality for every class of wear and for every price. 

Look for the name “ Whittall’s” woven into the back of every rug and yard 
of carpet you buy. Send for our booklet “Oriental Art in American Rugs ”— 
it tells you what this name means to you. 


M. J. WHITTALL Dept. Y 


Worcester, Mass. 











How to Interpret the Bible 


Prorgssor Joun E. McFapyen’s lucid article in the 


Per copy, 30 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - New York 


Read 


December Number of 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
Per Year, $3.00 























4 Terse definitions of 
Concise Standard 727.° or ie"5% 
4 2 terms, 500 illustrations ; also 
Dictionary proper names, foreign phrases, tists advise itsuse. Physicians prescribe it. 
weights and measures, abbreviations, coinage, etc., etc. 
Handy for you, helpful to your children. 


Strong cloth’ cov er, pics only postage, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 6 Oc 


All Druggists, 25 cents. 
Sample and Booklet free on request 


Ask for the Calox Tovih Brush, 85c. 
11c.extra. 


To Whiten the Teeth 
It’s the Oxygen (in the form of peroxide of hydrogen) in Calox 
that renders it so perfect a cleanser and whitener of the teeth. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 918) 


Was there work to be done? They did it; 
Was there danger? They prest amid it: 
Wounded to death, with a smile they hid it, and 

perished as sailors can. 


(The men that talked with a Devon twang, as they 
hoisted the sails of Drake— 

All through the West their rumor rang, the pride 

of the Dons to break, 

Fierce to seize and sunder 

The golden argosies’ plunder, 

|The New World's dread and the Old World's 
wonder, splendid for England's sake. 


The coasting craft and the fishing craft, lugger and 
ketch and hoy, 
With a deck-gun fore and a blunderbuss aft, 
served by a man and a boy; 
Their tiny armaments flinging 
On frigate and gun-boat—bringing 
| Prizes and prisoners home with singing, fired with 
a desperate joy. 








Ruffed to the chin, or laced to the knee, or stript 
to the waist for fight, 
Herding the alien hordes of the sea to fields of 
defeat and flight, 
Or, lit by the lightning’s flashing, 
Close-hauled through the hurricane thrashing, 
With decks a-wash and with spars a- -crashing, 
they swoop on the reeling sight. 


| 
| 


The sea-dogs sturdy—the sea-hawks bold, that 
were never known to fame— 
The grim adventurers, young and old, that 
builded our England’s name— 
Over the waters of dreaming, 
Their bows are rocking and gleaming, 
To the sun unsetting their flag is streaming, an- 
swering flame with flame. 


To a recent number of The Dublin Re- 
view, Alfred Perceval Graves contributes 
a thoughtful and interesting study of ‘‘ The 
Preternatural in Early Irish Poetry.” He 
gives his own translations of several poems. 
One of these we reprint below. It is thor- 
oughly Irish in spirit, and far removed 
from what is called ‘‘ Neo-Celtic ” verse. 
The anticlimax of the last line is delight- 
fully naive. 


The Fairy Host 


TRANSLATED BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


Pure white the shields their arms upbear 
With silver emblems rare o’ercast. 
Amid blue glittering blades they go, 
The horns they blow are loud of blast. 


In well-instructed ranks of war 

Before their chief they proudly pace, 
Cerulean spears o’er every crest, 

A curly-tressed, pale-visaged race. 


Beneath the flame of their attack 
Bare and black turns every coast 

With such a terror to the fight 
Flashes that mighty vengeful host. 


Small wonder that their strength is great, 
Since royal in estate are all, 

Each hero’s head a lion's fell 
A golden-yellow mane lets fall. 


Comely and smooth their bodies are, 
Their eyes the starry blue eclipse, 

The pure white crystal of their teeth 
Laughs out beneath their thin red lips. 


Good are they at man-slaying feats, 
Melodious over meats and ale, 

Of woven verse they wield the spell, 
At chess-craft they excel the Gael. 
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An otherwise excellent anthology of Eng- 
lish verse recently published represents the 
author of ‘‘ The White Horse ”’ and ‘* The 
Inn at the End of the World” by one 
limerick! But Gilbert Chesterton’s fame 
as a poet is secure, even if there still are 
people who know him only as a master of 
prose. The stirring poem which we re- 
print was cabled over to the New York Sun. 
It has the interest which belongs to the 
discussion of contemporary events; it has 
also the value which belongs to the exact ex- 
pression of high thought. 





The March of the Black Mountain 





By GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


What will there be to remember 
Of us in the days to be? 
Whose faith was a trodden ember 
And even our doubt not free. | 
Parliaments built of paper 
And the soft swords of gold 
That twist like a waxen taper 
In the weak aggressor’s hold. 
A hush around Hunger slaying, 
A city of serfs unfed, 
What shall we leave for a saying 
To praise us when we are dead? 


Heinz | Baked y a 


The Name “‘Heinz’’ and the Word “‘ Baked” On the Label 
Are Double Proof of Real Quality and Real Baking. 


HE United States Government forbids the 
use of the word ‘‘Baked’’ on the label of 
beans that are not baked. 


But the word ‘‘Baked”’ is never omitted from 
a tin of Heinz Beans. 


It’s oven-baking that develops the full, rich 
flavor of Baked Beans. It is oven-baking that 
drives out the excess moisture and concentrates the 
nutriment. 


Heinz Baked Beans are baked, like pies and 
biscuits, under direct heat. 




















But men shall remember the Mountain 
That broke its forest chains, 
And men shall remember the Mountain 
When it marches against the plains, 
And christen their children from it 
And season and ship and street. 
When the Mountain came to Mahomet 
And looked small before his feet 
His head was high as the crescent 
Of the moon that seemed his crown, 
And on glory of past and present 
The light of his eyes looked down. 





One hand went out to the morning 
Over Brahmin and Buddhist slain, 

And one to the west in scorning 
To point at the scars of Spain. 

One foot on the hills for warden 
By the little Mountain trod, 

And one was in a garden 
And stood on the grave of God. 

But men shall remember the Mountain 
Tho it fall down like a tree; 

They shall see the sign of the Mountain 
Faith cast into the sea. 


That’s why they offer such perfect flavor, so much 
more satisfaction than beans that are simply boiled or steamed, 
as are most of the brands sold in tins. 


Slices of choicest pork and rich tomato sauce give added 
snap and savor to Heinz Baked Beans. ‘There are four 
kinds to meet every taste: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato 
Sauce (Boston Style) 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork 















Tho the crooked swords overcome it 


And the Crooked Moon ride fi (Vegetarian) 
é rooked .Vioon ride tree, . . 
When the Mountain comes to Mahomet Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 7 EST. i8 
It has more life than he. Other delicious Heinz Food Products are Heinz [ff r 5 
But what will there be to remember Preserves, Jellies, Tomato Ketchup, Tomato Soup, |} Nal BEAN 


Or what will there be to see— 
Tho our towns through a long November 
Abide to the end and be? 
Strength of slave and mechanic 
Whose iron is ruled by geld— 
Peace of immortal panic— 
Love that is hate grown cold. 


Peanut Butter, Spaghetti, Pure Vinegars, etc. 
TOMATO SAUCE 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties |) a 
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BIG DROP A POSTAL 
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1 “DON TSHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican beers now as 
well as anybody. cs 
something aor — —~THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 












































GYSTEMATIC FILING end o@ HANDY FILE meons GREATER ECONOMY 
ond EFFICIENCY i the nondlina of YOUR BUSINESS and the handiest 
oF All handy files ts the 


Send now for our Christmas Catalogue No. 0. OmMaAlic 7 pee Dems Se vents. only that 
33, containing Lists of the very NEWEST MA ororeic, Sriorents oes ony: “The MORLEY PHONE for the 





publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and 
Fiction. 


DEAF 


» isto the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 


direct order pro 
for territory is which we have no 


\ 4 4 harmless. Anyone can adjust 

SN ty logency “°° 6 hundred thou- 

— ilbert ae BOOK pewter rice rt THOEX £6. ks sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. ee 
et, . Philade phia reen Boy. | 




















THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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FLOORS, 


floors heavy carrying power. 






















WALLS, 
For every building—from dwelling to factory—there is a specific 


method of CORR-CONSTRUCTION. 
In the Ford plant shown above, CORR-PLATE was used to give the 


The design shows how CORR-MESH is used. 
metal lath and stud for roofs and walls. 


this addition to the Ford Motor 
Plant at Detroit, Mich. 


ROOFS 


It is a ribbed, expanded 
Saves centering expense. 


For Every Type of Fireproof Building 


CORR-CONSTRUCTION means 
lighter, more quickly erected, less 
~ costly fireproof buildings. 


Corrugated Bar Co. 


**21 Years Without 


a Failure’’ 
206 Pearl St., 
New York 


Buffalo 


Chicago St. Louis 
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When your 
shoe lace breaks 


you'll be sorry you didn’t have 
“NF 10” put in when you 
bought the shoes. 


“NF 10” Shoe Laces 


save you the annoyance of broken 
laces. Stand a strain of 200 lbs. to the 
foot without breaking. Patented steel 
tips—look for ‘‘N F 10”’ on every tip. 
Every pair 


guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many times 
that price in the satisfaction they give. 
Black or tan — four lengths for men’s and 
women’s highshoes. At all shoe, dry-goods 
and men’s furnishing stores. If your dealer 
hasn't them, don’t take a substitute—send 
10 cents to us. Write for booklet showing 
complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., 
Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 


















































Are these a bribe or a warning 
That we turn not to the sun, 

Nor look on the lands of morning, 
Where deeds at last are done? 

Where men shall remember the Mountain 
When truth forgets the plain 

And walk in the way of the Mountain 
That did not fall in vain, 

Death and eclipse and comet 
Thunder and peals that rend 

When the Mountain came to Mahonet 
Because it was the end. 


From The Westminster Gazette we take 
this musical bit of dialect verse. Possibly 
the imagery is over-fantastic, especially in 
the fourth stanza, but as a whole the poem 
is successful. The rhythm reproduces ex- 
cellently the rush and sweep of the wind. 


Red Leaves and Rooks 
By P. R. ©. 


Brown leaves an’ scarlet an’ golden as a guinea, 
The West Wind he drives ’em, he drives ‘em 
ever so, 
All down the field-path, an’ all a-down the spinney, 
He blows ’em an’ shows ’em the road they must 
go! 


The North Wind's northerly, the South Wind's 
southerly, 
The East Wind's easterly—oh, blue and hard 
he hails, 
The West Wind’s the best wind—so friendly an’ 
so brotherly, 
He blows down the beech-nuts, an’ fills the 
rooks’ tails! 


Wild is the West Wind bewilderin’ the twilight, 
His great clouds a-comin’ like the grey-geese off 
the seas, 








Wild blows his trumpets, his wild voices fly light, 
Where fallin’ an’ callin’ the rooks take the 
trees! 


Daylight’s diggin’ time—from full shield to new 
sickle 
The moon’s arrows ever are for true lovers 
loosed, 
But twilight is my light, so trumpetty and musical 
When tossed down the West Wind the rooks 
drop to roost! 


Black rooks and gold leaves—oh, golder than a 
guinea, 
The wild Wind he drives ‘em from out the 
roarin’ West, 
All down the sky-paths, an’ all a-down the spinney, 
He flings ’em an’ sings em to roost an’ to rest! 


The North Wind's northerly, the South Wind's 
southerly, 
The East Wind's easterly—for all his sunny 
looks!— 
The West Wind's the best wind—so friendly an’ 
so brotherly, 
He sweeps up the red leaves an’ blows home the 
rooks. 


Harper’s Magazine recently printed the 
following epigram. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of condensation of expression; less 
conscientious poets would yield to the 
temptation to expand so attractive an 
idea, and would thus lose the powerful 
directness which marks Mr. McCoy’s lines. 


Circumstance 


By SAMUEL McCoy 
O little naked room wherein 
My workday life is spent, 
When wilt thou cease to hem me in, 
And leave the sky my tent? 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A PREACHER’S WINNING FIGHT 
FOR DEMOCRACY 

NE morning a little more than ten 

years ago, two visitors stood on the 
veranda of Tom L. Johnson’s house in 
Cleveland. One of them was August 
Lewis, to whom Henry George, the famous 
single taxer, had dedicated his last book; 
the other a young preacher from Cincin- 
nati, broad-shouldered, blond-haired, boy- 
ish-looking, with a pleasing smile and a 
hearty, stimulating hand-clasp. Johnson, 
who was then fighting for better govern- 
ment in Cleveland, threw his arm affec- 
tionately around the young preacher’s 
shoulders, and said, ‘“‘ Lewis, some day 
Bigelow and I are going to rewrite the 
constitution of the State of Ohio.” He 
did not live to see his prophecy fulfilled, 
but the young minister, Herbert S. Bige- 
low, became president of the Constitu- 
tional Convention that ten years later gave 
the people of Ohio the right to adopt the 
initiative and referendum, which it did at 
the recent election, along with about thirty- 
five other measures which by comparison 
make the old constitution look as tho it 
were written by a special committee se- 
lected by Abdul Hamid, Porfirio Diaz, and 
Prince Tsun of the Manchus. Bigelow’s 
story, as narrated in Everybody's Maga- 
zine by Frank Parker Stockbridge, is the 
story of the spiritual unrest that is break- 
ing the chains of creeds and dogmas, of the 
development of political ideals and of the 
effort nearly all over the land to make 
these ideals realities. Mr. Stockbridge 
tell us that— 

Herbert Bigelow is a rare combination of 
dreamer and doer—a poet by instinct, with 
the muscles of a miner. He was born in 
Elkhart, Ind., January 4, 1870, and his 
father was a poor laborer named Seeley. 
His mother died when he was a baby. 
When he was eight he ran away to become 
a bootblack. At nine he ran away again 
and never went back. A kind-hearted 
Michigan farmer took him in and kept 
him for several years. Then he cut loose 
and became a “bell-hop” in a Florida 
hotel. Wealthy guests, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Bigelow, saw him reading the Bible, 
found that he wanted an _ education, 
adopted him, gave him their name, and 
took him to their home in Cleveland. He 
went to Oberlin College, then to Western 
Reserve University, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1894. He was a reporter on the 
Cleveland Plain Deaier for a year or so. 
Then he married an Oberlin classmate, 
Margaret Doane, and went to Cincinnati, 
to enter Lane Theological Seminary. 

While he studied theology Mrs. Bigelow 
studied medicine. They lived in a poor 
tenement and founded the first social set- 
tlement on the banks of the Ohio. Then 
the pulpit of old Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church fell vacant in 1896, and 
young Bigelow was chosen pastor. 


The Vine Street Congregational Church 
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1913 Model 37-A, : 30-40 h. p., $1475 Pate 


Good Roads, Clay Roads, Hilly Roads 
This Car Is Built for Them 


For ten years Marion cars have been 
making enviable records in every kind of 
service. Now comes the best and finest 
Marion of them all. It is a big, hand- 
some, faithful 30-40 horsepower five pas- 
senger touring car, built for cross country 
enjoyment. It will be hard for you to find 
roads which willthoroughly test its pulling 
strength. It is built for the very tasks to 
which you will put it. Solid to the core it 
is just the car for the up-to-date motorist. 

Built for wear first of all, and then 
equipped with every comfort and conven- 
ience, this new model of the famous 
Marion line:.is ‘matchless. ' Electrically 
lighted, self-starting, constructed with lots 
of room, with style and beauty apparent 
in every line, it makes Marion ownership 
an appreciated pleasure. 

It is sturdy throughout. The motor, 
cast in pairs, with all valves enclosed, 
is powerful, efficient and economical. It 


will give you no trouble. It has three- 
point suspension. The pressed steel frame 
is strongly reinforced. The four double 
acting brakes are large and effective. The 
rear system with its expensive bearings is 
unusually rugged and is double trussed. 

These few items indicate the staunch- 
ness of the Marion car as a whole. It pre- 
sents to you asplendid opportunity to own, 
for a moderate price, an automobile with 
the appearance and features of the most 
expensive cars, Moreover, ownership of a 
Marion is an inexpensive pleasure. 

For. these who.want.a'larger’and more 
powerful car we have the electrically 
starting 48-A, the Marion de luxe, at 
$1850. The Marion “ Bobcat,” $1425, is 
the snappiest speed car of the year. 

We offer to automobile dealers, or to 
business men entering the trade upon a 
substantial basis, the fairest sales agree- 
ment ever written. Ask us about territory. 


Everything You Need in a Motor Car 


Disco Self Starter 
Prest-O-Lite Tank 
Warner Speedometer 
Nickeled Trimmings 
Tools, Tire Irons 
Center Control 


Dynamo Electric Lighting System 
Q. D. Demountable Rims, One Extra 
Mohair Top, Boot, Storm Curtains 
Brewster Green or Deep Wine Color 
Plate Glass Windshield 

Concealed Tool Boxes 


Ample Power 

Long Easy Springs 
Comfort, Dependability 
Quietness, Simplicity 
Deep Upholstering 
Plenty of Room . 


The Marion Motor Car Company 


916 Oliver Avenue 


A new illustrated folder in colors has just gone to press, 
—for immediate distribution, to fill early requests. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
The edition is limited 
Send for one now. 








|| little as 











to $10 each. Most of them have attractive carpet 
covers with asbestos lining. 


In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage in Coldest Weather 
a CLARK HEATER will always Keep You Warm 


It is neat, compact, attractive and unbreakable; 
supplies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. 
We make twenty styles of these heaters from 90c 


They have been on the market over ten years and 
have pleased every purchaser. We guarantee that 
you will be well satisfied or money refunded. 
They fit in at the feet, occupy little space and are 
just the thing for real comfort. 


| Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm, cosy and com- 
fortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold weather. 
Ask your dealer for a Clark Heater —the only kind that will 
last indefinitely, never get out of order, and heat as much or as 


ou want. 


Insist on the Clark. Write for complete 


free catalog—a postal will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


88 La came Avenue - 
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For 436 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with 

methods. First mortgage eats of $200 and 

which we can recommend after the most thoro: 
westigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 

25 Certificates of Deposit ba for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


embodies that refinement in station- 
ery which has long made the Ward 
name so distinctively known to New 
Englanders. Ask you dealer for it. 


It has all the qualities that the re- 
fined correspondent requires and sells 
at the right price. It is appropri- 
ately boxed and comes in the stand- 
ard sizes. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and we will for- 
ward you a sample portfolio. 


Address tor portfolio No.6 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 
57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 






























































GIVE ANY MAN 


Reenter ain Cenk 


Studs and Vest Buttons 
with Cuff Links to match, and he 
will surely be pleased. 

Absolutely indispensable for evening 
dress or stiffbosom shirts. The simplest, 
strongest and easiest operated of any 
studs made, They go in like a Needle and 
hold like an Anchor. No danger of murr- 
ing the shirt front. 

Made in all grades from Krementz Qual- 
ity Rolled Gold Plate to the finest moth- 
er-of-pearl, gold or platinum mounted 
and set with precious stones, 

Leading jewelers show them in many re- 
fined and beantiful styles that will please 
the most fastidious man. 

Illustrated Booklet, showing designs, on 
request. 

Collar Button sets from $1.00 to $6.00 
per set. Cuff Buttons, $2.00 up per pair. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 

101 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 
Largest manufacturers of high-grade 
jewelry in the world, 
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was called the Faneuil Hall of Cincinnati, 
because it was founded by a handful of 
abolitionists and was generally supposed 
to have lived up to its traditions in regard 
to freedom and liberty. The new minister 
gloried in these traditions, and an incident 
which brought out the fact that a few 
members of the congregation did not share 
his views is said to have made him the 
radical he now is. A negro applied for 
membership, and was opposed by several 
members, among whom were the descend- 
ants of a Kentucky slaveholder and the 
negro’s slave mistress. Bigelow stood by 
the negro, and he was admitted, but had 
the tact to withdraw. The opposition 
carried on a long series of persecutions, but 
they finally had to give up the fight against. 
the minister and retire from the church. 
We read on: 


One October day in 1897, George Von 
Auer, one of the new members, burst into 
the minister’s stydy and threw himself 
upon a lounge, weeping. 

‘Henry George is dead,” he sobbed. 

That the printer-philosopher, whose 
writings Bigelow had been taught to be- 
lieve were unsound, could gain such a hold 
upon his disciples that his death seemed a 
personal bereavement, was a revelation 
to Bigelow. He reread ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty,” and began to see that the only 
thing of any consequence the rich can do 
for the poor, is, as Tolstoy says, ‘ to get 
off their backs.”’ 

‘*T came to the conclusion, about which 
I now have not the slightest doubt,’ he 
said, telling me of his conversion, ‘‘ that 
the world is suffering more from the lack of 
a social conscience and a sound political 
economy than from the lack of agencies 
to give aid and comfort to the victims of 
social wrongs; that freedom of opportun- 
ity is the brand of charity that is needed. 
“ T saw, at last, that religion has vastly 
more to do with the question of wages 
than with the question of the Trinity. I 
saw more religion in the Declaration of In- 
dependence than in all the creeds. I began 
to realize that unless the Church substi- 
tuted for lifeless doctrines the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people and made it 
her business to guarc popular liberties 
against the encroachments of subsidized 
politics, her name would become the syno- 


nym for treason and her doors the gates of 
hell.” 


Bigelow had been wrestling with new 
ideas for some time, and suddenly the new 
conception of religion took hold of him. 
Protest against conditions that made pov- 
erty replaced his efforts to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poor, and— 


The single tax appeared to be one way 
out. t Before long, he saw what U’Ren and 
his single taxers in Oregon had seen—that 
the way to get the single tax, and inci- 
dentally to get complete popular liberty, 
was through the initiative and referendum. 
It became the goal of his efforts. In 1899 
the idea of direct legislation was intro- 
duced to the people of Ohio by the Union 
Reform party—a little group of enthusi- 
asts—with the initiative and referendum 
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Bigelow went out and stumped the State 
for the “I. & R.” 

Reared in the Republican tradition, 
Bigelow found it hard to tear away from 
the party that had been founded on human 
liberty. There were tens of thousands 
who, like him, could not tolerate the Han- 
naized Republicanism of the McKinley 
Administration, but were as yet unwilling 
to accept the Democratic party name. 
These men called a national convention, 
the significance of which future political 
historians must recognize in tracing the 
beginning of the breaking down of party 
lines which is the most obvious political 
phenomenon of 1912—the Silver Repub- 
lican Convention of 1900. It met at Kansas 
City on the Fourth of July and nominated 
William J. Bryan for President and Charles 
A. Towne of Minnesota for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Free silver was far less the principle 
that drew these former Republicans to- 
gether than the spirit of liberty, which 
they felt the party of their old allegiance 
had outraged. 

Bigelow offered the opening prayer—a 
prayer that was headlined in the anti- 
Imperialist press like the report of a rail- 
road wreck. ‘A thrilling convention !”’ 
screamed the Duluth Tribune in big black 
letters. ‘‘ A Prayer as was a Prayer !— 
And one which it would seem that the 
Almighty really ought to answer! Nearly 
two thousand people give its author a rising 
vote of thanks!” 

There was nothing irreverent in such 
enthusiasm. It reflected the spirit of those 
whose protest Bigelow had voiced. For in 
his prayer he had laid down the new po- 
litical creed that is the dominant issue in 
American politics to-day. 






































































































































During the Kansas City convention 
Bigelow met Tom L. Johnson, who was a 
delegate, and the two took an instant liking 
to each other. Both were followers of 
Henry George; but the friendship that 
began that day was more than a political 
alliance. Mr. Stockbridge continues: 




















Johnson encouraged Bigelow to go into 
politics. Bigelow’s congregation agreed 
with him that it had become their duty as 
a church to take a militant hand in the 
war on fundamental wrongs. Religion in 
the old sense was no longer the test for 
membership in the Vine-street Church. 
Every one who wanted to help make the 
world a better place to live in was welcome. 
Men who had never had any religious 
training came in. There was still a formal 
process of questioning, since abandoned, 
before these novices could be enrolled. 
One earnest fellow, a real brother of all 
mankind, as evidenced by the emblems of 
fraternal orders with which he was gar- 
nished, passed the ordeal creditably until, 
at a pause in the examination, he inquired 
with perfect gravity and all sincerity: 
‘Well, where’s your goat? ’’ He became 
one of the wheel-horses in the work the 
Vine-street Church set out to do. 
: So did Daniel Kiefer, the Jewish cloth- 
ing merchant, who, hearing Bigelow speak 
at an anti-Imperialist meeting, went to 
the Sunday-night meetings at Vine street, 
heard about the single tax, “‘ saw the cat,” 
and gave himself thenceforward, body and 
soul and pocketbook, to the cause of hu- 
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MAINTAINING A 
SIXT Y-YEAR-OLD STANDARD 


In 1853 we began making 
coaches, carriages and brough- 
ams for well-to-do old families. 
Rauch & Lang became known 
for rigid standards, thus linking 
together with the name a great 
asset and a great obligation— 
and standards once attained 
must be maintained, 


That we should make electric 
vehicles when they were de- 
manded was a natural evolution 
of our business. People who 
had owned our broughams 
wanted us to make them. 
So we produced some of 
the first electrics that were 
sold. 


Today’ we make them com- 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Company 


2378 West 
Twenty-fifth St. 


Cleveland 





plete in our factory—in the same 
careful, substantial way that we 
made coaches in the fifties. 


The way these cars run tells 
the story. The rich but quiet 
elegance and graceful style have 
made the Rauch & Lang the 
“Car of Social Prestige.” Peo- 
ple of good taste and judgment 
will at once appreciate the 
beauty and value in our latest 


models. 


Any Rauch & Lang agent will 
gladly demonstrate. 














manity—Daniel Kiefer, now chairman of 








Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


SWEET, DELICIOUS, MEATY 
PECAN NUTS 


Our new crop of choice 
Wabash Valley Wild 
Pecans, the finest 
ever grown, is now 
ready. Sweet 
meated, easiest 
cracked. 70 see 
them makes your 
mouth water!” We 
ship direct to the con- 
sumer in 10, 15 and 20 
pound bags at 25c.a pound, 
express prepaid (east of the 





















Missouri River). Special Offer—a generous sample, 
if you wish it, for ten cents in stamps. We also have 


| the finest Wild Hickory Nuts and Walnuts you ever , 
; ate. Send your order today. 


| SOUTHERN INDIANA PECAN CO. 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


| 234 3rd Street 


(SINCE 


! The evden That Put 
>. Absolute Comfort in Shirts 


THE LITERARY 


There never had been fully comfortable shirts until a few 


months ago we invented the Nek-Gard and put it on 
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Faultless Shirts. Heretofore you’ve been at the mercy of it 
your front collar button’s Y pease | and pinch. Now you bike he 
can have absolute ease and comfort, coupled with all the ms 
style and service possible in a shirt. =— 
Even before this wonderful improvement, Faultless Shirts were the best 
you could then buy. Now they're unmatchable. Every Faultless Shirt, 
regardless of price, has the comfort-making Nek-Gard. 
Remember, the Nek-Gard is our own great invention. “‘It’s the best 
thing that ever happened to a shirt.”” Sold by best dealers. If you don’t 
know where, write us and we'll tell you. 
‘ - 
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Pajamas and Night Shirts 


“The Cozydozy Kind’’ Fi 


Extra roominess and fullest comfort. And shapeliness, good fit and flattened 


seams. 


From the choosing of the fine, soft, caressing fabrics which are used to 


the extra finishing touches, everything is done to make these garments faultless— 
and they are. Sold continuously since 1881. 


E.Rosenrevo & Co. 


\f 


DEPT. D 


BALTIMORE.MD USA Be 














the cabinet. 


file atany price. Files 20, 
on edge for instant 
reference. Drawers 
are dust proof and 
roll easily on Roller 
Bearings. A strong, 
durable, serviceable 
file that looks well in 
any office. Golden, 
Natural or Weather- 
ed finish. 


Frei : 
$13.25 Freisht paid 
Birch Mahogany $15.50. 


Two and three drawer 
heights proportionately 





jow. 
FREE Booklet‘ ‘Filing Suggestions’ helps 

solve your filing and transferring 
problems. Sent with catalogs describing 
many time and trouble saving office devices 
and sectional bookcases. 


2, 8 ° for 
ff» Compact Sections ;i;;, 
all kinds of business papers, cards, etc. 28 
kinds of sections for almost every require- 
ment. Quartered Oak or Birch Mahogany 
finished four sides. Attractive, serviceable 
sections at reasonable prices. 
> 


Filing Des 


combine 
your choice 














Freight paid (see note) 


filing drawers. Golden, Natu- 
| ral and Weathered finish, 


New York Office 108 Fulton Street 


Filing Efficiency 


is not = hho gaa by the cost of 


This Solid Oak Letter File 


gives you as efficient service as any 
: * 20,000 letters, 


of 10 kinds of drawers for 
filing all business data in a 
handsome desk. All files at 
your finger tips. Solid Oak. 
Drawers on RollerBearings, 
fad twingins ment 

—— attachabletoanydesk. 
Swingsorlocks. OakTop14x18in. 
Black enamel frame $3.50 extra. 


NOTE: Transportation 
e charges paid at 
prices quoted to points East of 
| for desk with your choice of Mont.,Wyo.,Colo.,Okla.&Texas. 


Consistently low prices beyond. 
See Your Dealer or order direct. 


The¥/2-Manufacturing Co. Sfonroe” Micke 








fort Send for This 


adjusts and | 


illustrating a variety of Larter styles 
23 Maiden Lane, New York 


To Know Real Shirt Stud Come 


MAILED 
FREE 


No pushing, pulling, straining;the Larter 
itself automatically 


SHIRT STUDS 
& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
This trade mark —R, on the back 
of a Larter Stud or Button is your 
guaranty that if any accident happens 
to the back, a new one is given in ex- 
change. If not atyour jeweler's,write us, 


Write also for Handsome Booklet 
LARTER & SONS, Manufacturing Jewelers 
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the Joseph Fels Fund Commission of 
America and an acknowledged leader of 
the single taxers of the whole world. 

It was not difficult for Bigelow to get 
permission from a congregation like this 
to leave the pulpit to make political 
speeches, as he did in 1900. During his 
absence Mrs. Bigelow herself often 
preached; at other times volunteer speak- 
ers, clerical and unordained, discust relig- 
ion, politics, economics, and sociology from 
the venerable pulpit. The Sunday-evening 
meetings at Vine street became a center of 
new political thought, greatly to the indig- 
nation of ‘‘ Vox Populi,’’ ‘“‘ Constant Read- 
er,” and the other hoary anonymities who 
voice the rage of conservatism whenever a 
new prophet arises to restate the old truths, 
In 1902 Tom Johnson asked Bigelow to 
lead the fight against the Democratic wing 
of Boss Cox’s bipartizan Cincinnati ma- 
chine. When the primary results were 
announced the Bigelow ticket had carried 
the county. Bigelow himself was named 
to head the Democratic State ticket, as 
candidate for Secretary of State. The 
campaign was the most spectacular Ohio 
had ever seen. Johnson took the stump, 
earying his famous “ circus tent’ around 
the State. Thousands of people who never 
had attended a political meeting went to 
hear him. The “ Red Devil-wagon” in 
which he and Bigelow rode was the first 
automobile many of the country folk had 
ever seen. They did not win, but they 
sowed the gospel of the new politics—the 
idea of self-government instead of govern- 
ment by Privilege—in many fields where 
it took root and later flourished exceedingly, 


Then followed ten years of labor for 
popular government. Several times John- 
son and Bigelow thought they ‘were near 
success, but the conservative politicians 
always managed to head them off. How- 
ever, every defeat was, in a way, a gain, 
for every fight added recruits to the meve- 
ment. In 1908, after both houses of the 
assembly had defeated a bill to submit to 


providing for the initiative and referen- 
dum, and Johnson had been stricken with 
a fatal illness, Bigelow became disheart- 
ened and decided to withdraw from poli- 
tics. He had his congregation sell their 
church property, establish a social-center 
movement with the proceeds, and lease a 
theater for use as a church on Sundays. 
He organized a town-meeting society and 
went to the Cincinnati school board for 
permission to use the public schoolhouse 
as places for public discussion. Here he 
encountered the politicians, and found 
that the old constitution was the real im- 
pediment in the way of progress. So— 


“ Let’s call a constitutional convention,” 
said Bigelow. His congregation and the 
members of the town-meeting society 
agreed. They talked about the plan 
other associations and organizations and 
discovered a surprizing number of people 
who had grievances against the constitu 
tion. Folks who had tried to better col 
ditions in hundreds of different ways 
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tion, and when that document couldn’t be 
twisted to block the wheels of progress the 
Supreme Court had sometimes fallen back 
on the Ordinance of 1787, enacted by Con- 
gress for the government of the Northwest 
Territory. One did not have to be an ad- 
yoeate of the initiative and referendum to 
agree that it would be a good thing to take 
advantage of the psychological moment 
and revise the constitution of Ohio. The 
legislature that met in 1910, the same that 
a year before had defeated the initiative 
and referendum, agreed to let the people 
eall a constitutional convention, if they 
wanted it. 

They did want it—voted for it more than 
ten to one, in the fall of 1910. And this 
time, when Bigelow and his friends and 
the friends of the ‘‘ I. & R.” went to the 
Legislature with a request, it was granted. 
They asked—as a measure to keep the 
constitutional convention out of the hands 
of the bosses and the special interests— 
that provision should be made for the nom- 
jnation of delegates to the convention only 
by petition, and that they should be voted 
for on separate ballots, without party 
classification. 

For the first time in Ohio it became pos- 
sible to conduct a campaign without party 
labels. In April, 1911, soon after Tom 
Johnson’s death, Bigelow called together 
at Columbus a little group of initiative and 
referendum enthusiasts and organized the 
Ohio Progressive Constitution League. 
The president was Brand Whitlock, Mayor 
of Toledo. Bigelow was its secretary and 
the principal field-worker. 

Group after group of Ohio voters fell 
into line for the initiative and referendum. 
More than a thousand organizations, rang- 
ing in importance all the way down from 
the great Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
to the smallest local grange, indorsed the 
progressive platform. The powerful papers 
of the Scripps-McRae League lined up 
behind Bigelow and hammered home the 
doctrine of self-government in daily broad- 
sides. In every county candidates bound 
by written pledge to the league’s platform 
were nominated by the progressives. 

The special interests, awake to their 
danger, organized in the Ohio State Board 
of Commerce, and gave battle. The board 
levied an assessment of one-tenth of a mill 
in the dollar on the capital of every privi- 
leged corporation and sent tons of “‘ boiler- 
plate’ to the rural press. And in every 
county the special interests nominated 
their “‘ conservative ”’ candidates. 

But when the people of Ohio voted on 
November 7, 1911—smashing the Cox- 
Bernard machine in Cincinnati, restoring 
Johnson’s followers to power in Cleveland, 
and upsetting Privilege’s apple-cart in 
many other cities—they declared with no 
uncertain voice that the platform of the 
Progressive Constitution League suited 
them, for out of the one-hundred and nine- 
teen delegates, picked out one by one on 
the ballots by the voters, sixty-one were 
those who had signed the League’s pledge 
and nearly a score more had openly de- 
clared themselves in favor of its principles. 

The convention was a continuous battle. 
Bigelow was its president, and strong men 
from every corner of the State held up his 
hands. In the end they won—won the 
privilege of submitting the initiative and 
referendum to the voters of Ohio—and the 
voters, eager to gain control of their gov- 
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The “Majestic” — 


with electric starter and lights; full 
elliptic springs and 10-inch upholstery 


Utmost convenience and riding ease 


We believe it impossible to build a 
car of greater ease of riding—greater 
convenience of operation—than this 
Jackson “ Majestic.” 


It embodies the results of many years’ 
experience in producing corftfortable 
cars; it literally lacks nothing that 
contributes to motor car luxury. 


And we have gone a step farther in 
incorporating an electric starting and 
lighting system that makes the oper- 
ation of the “ Majestic”? a matter of 
perfect ease and simplicity. 


Hand-cranking is done away with en- 
tirely ; and all the lamps are supplied 
with current from an electric dynamo 
and a storage battery of ample ca- 
pacity. 

The motor is started by the mere turn- 
ing of an electric switch on the dash. 
The touch of a button lights the 
lamps. 


If you should ask us what constitutes 
comfort in a motor car, our answer 
would be, “ Not one thing, but many.” 


We would tell you that our engineers 
understand the relation of every ele- 


ment to the others; and combine 
them in perfect harmony and balance. 

Thus, we use four full elliptic springs 
because they are the easiest riding 
of all. 


We make the wheelbase long and 
use large wheels and tires. 


With seat cushions 10 inches thick, 
slanted a trifle toward the rear, we 
build the seat backs to shoulder- 
height. 

Bodies are wider and deeper than 
usual, with plenty of room; and with 
doors of extra width. 


The Jackson’s reputation for good 
mechanical engineering and construc- 
tion is maintained by a power plant 
that does its work smoothly and 
silently. 


We urge you to take advantage of the 
dealer’s willingness to demonstrate 
the “Majestic” for you over your 
roughest roads; and note how easily 
the car rides. ; 

Also, write for the literature descrip- 
tive of the “ Majestic”, the “Olympic” 
and the new six-cylinder “ Sultanic”. 


Jackson “Majestic” (illustrated)—$1975 


45 horsepower, unit power plant, long-stroke motor, 414 x 54 inches ; 


124-inch wheel base ; 35 x 4-inch tires, 


and nickel trimmings. 


“ Olympic”’ (four cylinders) —$1500 


Jackson Automobile Company 


1318 East Main Street 


Compiete equipment, Blac 


* oun 


ic” (six cylinders) —$2500 





Jackson, Michigan 











Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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MORTGAGES 





No matter how much or how little 
you have to invest you will finda 
First Mortgage on Improved Real 
Estate the soundest, most satis- 
factory security to buy. 

This company has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience without a dollar’s loss to 
any client. 

Let us send you List No. 501 and the booklet. 

OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE Co. 






















The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language.” 








mending it to all my patients, especially to those suffer- 

ing from nervous prostration, liver and kidney affec- 

tions. I think it the finest article of food for invalids I 
w of.’”’ Y D., LL. D., Detroit, Mich. 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





x on my honeymoon. 


\ one dollar, 


Enclosed find 

One Dollar (Cana- 
dian $1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send LIFE 
for three months to \ 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- N 
scription renewe Phi 
offer must come to us direct; not 
through an agent or dealer. 


LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 


N 








Results are What You Want 


« 
This man writes: ‘‘ I became a LIFE subscriber 
Since then I have gone 
X beyond all expectations. 
\ same by subscribing to LIFE. Three months, 
(See coupon), 


‘** Bygones ’’—the handsome premium 
picture given with each yearly subscrip- 
tion this season. 
mencing December first will include our 
superb Christmas Number. 


at this rate. This \ 
N 


ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52. FOREIGN $6.04) 


” Anybody can do the 


Subscriptions com- 


TEN CENTS 
ALL NEWS-STANDS 


EVERY TUESDAY 
a8 (Except the Christmas and Easter 
~~ Numbers, which are twenty-five cents.) 

‘N 











Add 10 Years to Your Life 


—by living in Southern California, where 
winter and summer you can live out of doors. 


Tourists and Settlers 


—for all information regarding Southern Califor- 
nia write Dept. A. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles, Cal. | 














PANAMA 


STICK PIN 


Just imported from Panama is a 
beauty./A rare stone, entirely new, 
discovered in the Culebra Cut of the 
Panama Canal. Colors, tan, dark 
redand blue. Setin lateststyle gold 
mountings. Makesa handsome gift. 
Plain scarf pins $1.25 each. 
$1.50 each. escent brooc 
bar pins $1.50 each. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 

Special terms to dealers. 


Sancy 
and 








‘This style $1.50 F£.8. POTTS &CO., Jewelers, Milwaukee, Wis, 











ENGINEERING AS A VOCATION 


Should be read by all men and boys interested in engi- 
neering. Tells about education, work and pay of enzi- 
neers. Written by engineer of 25 years’ experience. $1.00 
postpaid. J. McBlain, 1302 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ili, 


PARIS—LYON— 


MEDITERRANEE 
FRANCE’S GREATEST RAILWAY 
Visit the South of France, the entrancing, 
sun-kissed and rose-scented RIVIERA. 
THE LAND OF ROMANCE, 
SONG AND FLOWERS ’ 
BEAULIEU, the fashionable Winter resort. MONTE 
CARLO, its magnificent palaces and 
bustling crowds. CANNES, the aris- 
tocratic ‘‘Palm Beach’’ of France, 
via the most luxurious express 
train service in Europe. 
Booklets and full information from 
L. J. GARCEY, 
General Agent 
Cor. 20th St.and Sth Ave, 
N.Y. City 
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ernment, voted the new weapon into their 
own hands and set Ohio free. 





THE AMBITIOUS SERBS 


VEN before the allied Balkan States 
had gained anything like a decisive 
victory over the Turks there were to be 
seen in the shop-windows of Belgrade huge 
war-maps showing in bold type a Servian 
boundary taking in a large slice of Ottoman 
territory. The maps also contained in 
various colors the present and former 
frontiers, to show how the little kingdom 
has spread itself out on the map of the 
Near East. Hundreds of people in the 
streets bought the Belgrade newspapers— 
which look like small hand-bills—and then 
rushed to the maps, where they noted the 
advance of the Servian Army into Turkish 
domain. And everybody talked about the 
great country Servia would be after the 
Turks were whipt and the territory this 
side of the Bosporus was quartered by 
the allies. The victories over the Turks 
were important only as steps toward ma- 
king possible the realization of Servia’s 
national aspirations. George Renwick, 
Belgrade correspondent of the Lendon 
Chronicle, who is our authority for all this, 
writes of many interesting things to show 
how rapidly Servia is changing: 


The city wears a holiday aspect. Every 
other shop is shut because people have had 
to go to the war. Theaters and music- 
halls have closed; there is little or no busi- 
ness doing. So people talk in knots at the 
street corners, discuss with animation the 
latest news in the cafes, or saunter, with 
contented, relieved air, down the Corso. 
But they look at things sensibly. They 
are not carried away by first gains; they 
know this is a serious, a life-and-death 
business, and that the task is but begun. 
There can, however, be no mistake about 
their determination. 

And this is not the Belgrade, nor is this 
the Servia which in Western Europe one 
sees with Western eyes, and reads but 
little of. No one can be long in the realm 
of the Serb before he discovers that there 
is something here which robs ‘‘ The New 
Servia’s Aspirations’’ of what at_ first 
blush would be called its colossal imper- 
tinence. It is the new spirit of Servia to- 
day, and Belgrade is startlingly plain 
evidence of the existence of that spirit of 
which the West is unaware. 

Dragaschevitch, the Servian writer, 
called Belgrade ‘‘ the bloodiest stone upon 
the European battle-field,” and certainly 
Europe has not another such war-racked 
city to boast of. Austrian, Hungarian, 
Turk, and Serb long waged hardest battle 
for it. Century after century had nothing 
but war to bequeath to it. It is not yet 
fifty years since the Osmanli left Belgrade 
for the last time. Forty years ago the Serv- 
ian capital looked a very good specimen <f 
a Turkish town, with its narrow, twisted, 
dirty streets and its low, badly built, un- 
picturesque houses, 

But forty years, and the new spirit of the 
Servian, have wrought a marvelous change- 
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Belgrade to-day is a surprize. The last 
traces of Turkish domination are rapidly 
disappearing; the city has been almost en- 
tirely transformed. The principal streets 
have been, or are being, widened, and the 
rough paving of huge stone setts is giving 
place to wood surfaces. Handsome new 
buildings are appearing everywhere. The 
city, once little better than an ugly cluster 
of Turkish dwellings crouching behind its 
towering fortifications, is, with its fine pub- 
lic buildings, palaces, hotels, arcades, res- 
taurants and shops, rapidly becoming a 
little Paris of the Near East. 

In King Milan street stands the hand- 
some royal palace, a good-looking build- 
ing painted yellow. Beside it is the royal 
garden, both being entered directly from 
the street. It was into this garden that 
the bodies of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga were thrown after their murder. 
The palace, like so much that is old in Bel- 
grade, has had its day, and a beautiful 
royal abode, in white stone, is nearing 
completion at the opposite end of the gar- 
den. The new palace will add immensely 
to the stateliness of an already noble street. 

The people’s representatives, too, are 
not being neglected. A fine new Chamber 
is being erected for them. At present 
they are housed in a slight, barn-like build- 
ing. I was present at a sitting of the 
House to-day. In it there is no pretense 
atelegance; there isnoregalia. Above the 
table at which the President sits is a fine 
picture of King Peter. On the President’s 
right sit the Ministers, and on the left the 
various officials. 'The members—of whom 
there are 172—sit at desks arranged in 
semicircular form. There is no oratory— 
at least I heard none, and I am told that the 
talking is generally done in quiet, conversa- 
tional manner—generally, for, I suppose, 
the Servian Parliament is not above hav- 
ing a ‘“‘scene.”” The members are paid 
about 12s.a day. To see them at work is 
to be reminded of a workingmen’s political 
meeting. I could not see a frock-coat or 
silk hat in the whole assembly. Without 
cheering, which one might have expected 
on the oceasion, the House decided, in 
quick, business-like fashion, to send tele- 
grams of congratulation to the Parliaments 
of Servia’s allies on the occasion of the 
declaration of war. Then it passed on to 
the election of a Vice-President and to other 
formal business. 


Despite great progress in many other 
directions, there are as yet no signs of 
woman’s suffrage agitation in Servia, altho 
some of the women are already taking up 
occupations which formerly belonged ex- 
clusively to men. The men, in turn, favor 
sartorial color-schemes that usually are 
left for the fair sex: 


Several of the Deputies wore the native 
Servian costume. In its plainest form that 
consists of a jacket of brown trimmed with 
black braid. The trousers are of the same 
material, and are tucked inside the socks. 
That simple garb, however, does not please 
everyone’s color sense. Often the jacket is 
of brighter hue, and is embroidered in 
gaudiest fashion; the socks outbid the rain- 
bow in variety and vividness of color, and 
are amply displayed when worn with the 
native foot-gear—a curious arrangement 
of strips of leather. When the days begin 
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We have in the past introduced 
many notable improvements, in 
the development of the electric 
automobile, but none has met with 
more approbation than the Clear 
Vision feature which permits a 
clear view in all directions, in 
front, both sides and the rear. 

The seating arrangement of this 
car is not only unique, but logical 
for driving in congested traffic. 
All seats face forward—the front 
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Brooklyn 
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es : 
Chicago: 2416 Michigan Ave. 


$3000 f.0.b. Detroit 


Thank You! 


E. appreciate the instant approval given the 

new 1913 Detroit Electric Clear Vision 

Brougham, announced in the October magazines 
and exhibited at our various branches. 


seats being centrally located— 
thus ensuring a well-balanced, 
pleasing appearance, whether the 
car is occupied by one or more 
persons. 

It will pay you to write for our 
1913 catalog before purchasing 
a motor car as there are many 
other new and exclusive features 
in the Detroit Electric Clear 
Vision Brougham which will 
interest you. 


Deliveries on the 1913 Detroit Electric will be scheduled according 
to the date orders are received. 
Andersen Electric Car Co. 


408 Clay Avenue, Detroit, U.S.A. 


F * Branch 
New York: Broadway at 80th St. 
(Also Branch at Evanston) 


The Largest Manufacturers of Electric Automobiles in the world. 


Cleveland 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
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‘‘THE VELVELOUR”—Something Different 


Fashion whispers: ‘‘Velours!’”” Keen dressers are choosing “The 
Velvelour’’ to be apart from the “crowd.’’ “Thi 


e Velvelour”’ is 

originated and sold only by us, Of finest velvet velour; silk-serge 

lined. Three colors: Dark Brown; Dark Gray; Black. Same hat 

imported costs $3, Wecharge $2 PREPAID. Money back ifyou 

don’t like it. Order now—simply state size and color, and enclose $2. 
Write for ‘1912 Fall Style Book’’—FREE. 








FRENCH CO., 253 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN 17 DEGREES 
AND COPYING, 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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Sunshine Sweat 
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No other form of sweating 
so nearly approaches the 
healthful effects of sunshine 
as the Electric Light Bath. 
None other is so stimulating 
as Well as cleansing. 





Its tonic radiance brings sweat that 
purifies without fatigue. Its daily use 
keeps the flesh at normal, clears the 
skin, invigorates the body and brain. 


Battle Creek 
Electric Light 
Bath Cabinet 


combines the benefits of a sun-bath 
at Palm Beach with all the advan- 
tages and none of the drawbacks of 
a Turkish Bath—and all in the 
comfort and privacy of your own 
home at nominal cost. 








The Battle Creek Electric Light Bath 
has been installed in many of the most 
modern homes—recognized as an essential 
part of the household equipment. No 
surer regulator of health and energy can 
you invest in for the whole family. 


Write for illustrated booklet. It may be 
the help you 
want—the 
spur you 
need. Ad- 
dress today 
























Sanitarium 
Equipment 
Company 
276 W. Main St. 


Battle Creek 
Michigan 












hes, Sample Cake 


For 2c, we'll send 
you a sample of 


JERGENS 
Violet Glycerine Soap | 


enough for a week. In this 
crystal clear soap, we have 
caught the vea/ fragrance of 
fresh violets, Write today 
for yoursample. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Dept. 8, Spring Grove Ave. Z 
Cincinnati, O. 

















RA DIGES 


to get colder, as they are doing now, the 
sheep-skin coat makes its appearance. The 
wool side is worn innermost, and the outer 
hide is very often quite beautifully deco- 
rated with designs in color.. The -country- 
women have a great weakness for bright 
hues, and the color schemes they contrive 
really baffle description in cold print. 

In Belgrade Jews live in large numbers. 
They are mainly to be found in one street, 
near the end of which is the British Lega- 
tion—once, by the way, the residence of 
the Turkish Governor—and that street is 
popularly known as the Street of the Jews. 
But there is not the slightest animosity 
shown toward them by the Servians. The 
Jews are subject to the same laws as the 
rest of the population of the country; they 
serve in the army, and are patriotic to the 
eore. They do not, however, take very 
kindly to the Servian language, and as a 
rule they still speak the tongue they 
brought with them from Spain. 

So everything in Belgrade speaks of 
a changing Servia—of a Servia growing 
stronger, a determined nation of constantly 
increasing culture and wealth, a reviving 
Servian spirit. I am convinced that it is 
that real national spirit, unquenchable and 
irresistible, which this little country shows 
so strikingly to-day. It is the spirit which 
conquers—so, perhaps, the map-makers 
have not been so rash after all. 


GENERAL HOMER LEA 


F the scores of Americans who helped 
China throw off the yoke of her past 
and become really modern, there is prob- 
ably none who accomplished as much as 
General Homer Lea, the military adviser of 
Sun Yat Sen and the other leaders of the 
recent revolution which drove the Manchus 
from Peking and set up an advanced 
democracy. It is likely the future gener- 
ations of Chinese will cherish the memory of 
this little American hunchback as next in 
importance to that of Dr. Sun himself, for he 
not only contributed to the revolution the 
work of an extraordinary military genius, 
but did it for sheer love of service to a 
righteous cause. General Lea’s death in 
Ocean Park, near Los Angeles, on Novem- 
ber 1, prevented his taking a leading part 
in the reorganization and development of 
a new Chinese army. The story of his life 
is told briefly in the New York. Tribune: 
When a frail, deformed little man told 
some of his fellow students a dozen or so 
years ago that he had decided to become a 
general in the Chinese Army they laughed. 
““T’m going to be a big commander over 
there,’’ he assured them, “‘ and I’m going 
to play an important part in overthrowing 


the present Manchu dynasty and making 
China a really advanced nation.” 


decade he had made good his promise. 





hood the East lured him. His education, 





A Christmas Gift 
Men Really Want! 





$300 Per Month 


Table No, 71—Size $ x 6 feet 


Many other styles and sizes. 
Prices $15 up, on easy terms. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are practical Tables adapted to the most ex- 
rt play. They are strongly made, beauti- 
ully finished, with superb cabinet work. 

The style illustrated is simple in design, but 
very strong, with mahogany finish and hand- 
some stamped bronze corners. It is a Com- 
bination Table—for both Billiards and Pool. 
The following accessories are included with- 
out extra charge: 


16 pool balls, 4 48-inch cues, | 36-inch cue, 10 
pins for Pin Pool, | triangle, | bridge, | pool bottle, 6 
pocket stops, book of instructions, extra tips, cue chalk, 
sandpaper, etc. 

e stand is not essential, but often is a great con- 
venience. With each Burrowes Table is furnished, free, 
a set of four hardwood leveling blocks, for use in mount- 
ing on dining-room or library table. 

Our catalog contains many other styles and sizes of 
tables, at prices from $15 up, on terms of $1 or more 
down and a small amount each month. Wnie for cata- 
log, or order directly from this advertisement. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we willship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it. and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 706 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
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That was Homer Lea. Ina little over a 


He came of old Virginia ancestry, and 
was born in Denver thirty-six years ago, a 
combination of Colonial lineage and pioneer 
nativity that filled his soul with longing for 
romantic adventure not to be discouraged 
by his inadequate body. From his boy- 
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“THE PUlStH BUTTON AIND ”’ 


The ideal present for you to give is a Royal, the most 
convenient and comfortable easy chair made. It lasisa 
lifetime, never gets out of order and is always a pleasant 
reminder of the giver. ‘‘Pushthe Button” and chair back 
assumes any one of 20 different positions, from sitting to 
reclining and stays there until button is released. Disap- 
pearing Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at ease. Slides 
back out of sight when not in use. Concealed Newspaper 
Basket provides handy place for periodicals, hooks, ete. 

have these exclusive patented 


Other chairs cannot 
features, so buy nothing but a guaranteed Royal. 
Half a million in use. 


All Best Dealers Sell Them 


If yours does not, have him write us. We will supply 


him and have him supply you. Ask to see a Royal today. 
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owing to poverty and ill health, came by 
instalments. Yet all through his work at 
Occidental College, the University of the 
Pacific, and Stanford University he was 
conscientiously fitting himself for the 
carrying out of his great purpose. 

It is recalled by fellow students at Stan- 

ford how he was always confounding his 
professors with his intimate knowledge of 
the campaigns of Napoleon and Hannibal. 
Tho he cherished an aversion for his Japan- 
ese college-mates, with the Chinese stu- 
dents he was most intimate. He held long 
conversations with the Chinese servants at 
the University, and in that way laid the 
foundation of a knowledge of the Chinese 
tongue. In his college work he made a 
specialty of civil-engineering and allied 
technical courses. Just before commence- 
ment he was stricken with smallpox and 
never graduated. 
“ As soon as he was able to travel he 
launched himself on his long-dreamed-of 
career. In July, 1899, he sailed for China, 
and arrived in ‘time to take part in the 
Boxer uprising. He was with the forces 
that marched to the relief of Peking. 

Then he began quietly traveling from 
province to province, feeling the pulse of 
the reform movement. In 1901 he re- 
turned to San Francisco, and told his col- 
lege friends that he was already a lieuten- 
ant-general in the Chinese Reform Army. 
Still, they were not much imprest, for the 
reform movement did not yet amount to 
much. Nevertheless, the little lieutenant- 
general had already made so much stir in 
China that the Imperial Government had 
put a price on his head. 


To the amusement of his friends, he be- 
gan drilling Chinamen in San Francisco. 
He taught military tactics to the men of 
the Young China Association and was ac- 
tive in recruiting the organization. All 
this time he kept up a correspondence with 
Kang Yu-wei, then the head of the Chinese 
Empire Reform Association. When Kang 
Yu-wei started for his tour of Europe in the 
interests of the cause Homer Lea went with 
him. The two were in this city in 1905 and 
added a goodly company to the Young 
Chinamen. 

In San Francisco he met Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, with whom he was destined to play so 
important a part later. Dr. Sun was im- 
prest with the young American’s military 
genius, and made him his confidential 
mnilitary adviser. 

His movements after the rebellion broke 
out were shrouded in mystery. He is be- 
lieved to have accompanied Dr. Sun on his 
last trip to China, and was with him when 
the provisional assembly elected the doctor 
President. At any rate, he is credited with 
the military leadership of the victorious 
forces. He was expected to direct the re- 
organization of the new Republic’s Army. 

In addition to these activities, General 
Lea found time for considerable literary 
work. In 1908 he produced a novel, ‘“‘ Ver- 
milion Pencil.’”” In ‘‘ The Valor of Igno- 
rance,”’ a military work in two volumes, 
published in 1909, which attracted wide at- 
tention in army circles, he considered the 
Chinese situation. He also pointed out the 
peril of a possible war between this country 
and Japan. That same year he brought 
out “The Crimson Spider.’’ Since then 
he had been at work on a history of the po- 
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Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganzes a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs, . 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“‘To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


DIGEST 


AProverb of Bell Service 
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For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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“MATTY” 


GOOD many hundred thousand 

“‘fans”’ throughout the country were 
quite sure that if Christy Mathewson, the 
veteran pitcher of the New York Giants, 
failed to win his games in the world’s 
championship series this year he would 
have to take his place among the ‘“‘has- 
beens”’ of the diamond. His marvelous 
work of thirteen years would end, they 
thought, and, like ‘‘Cy’’ Young and other 
great players who have outlived their best 
days of service, he would be loved and re- 
spected for his yesterdays. But ‘‘Matty’s”’ 
friends and admirers were saved the un- 
pleasant experience of seeing him shelved, 
for despite his failure to win a single game Math 
he is to-day, according to Bozeman Bulger, ° . . 
writing in the New York Evening World, Paris Garters are tailored =i 
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sheep wear it—where it keeps 

you warm without touching 
the skin. Inside is cotton—soft 
and grateful —two fabrics in one 
—joined by wide firm stitches 
about half an inch apart. Be- 
tween the materials the air cir- 
culates and keeps the garment 
fresh and dry. 


Both the woolen outer fabric 
and the cotton lining are light 
in weight—combined they weigh 
less than the ordinary all wool 
or all cotton winter garment. 


Improved 
Daofolo 


Health Underwear 


Guaranteed Satisfactory 


| on the outside—where 


Duofold has all the warmth of 
**All-wool”’ without its ‘‘scratch- 
iness ’’—all the softness of cotton 
without its clammy ‘‘stickiness.”’ 

Unlike ordinary underwear there 
is no “wrong side”’ to Duofold—the 
two rough sides face each other— 
Duofold feels as good as it looks. 

Its good laundering qualities will 
be greatly appreciated by everyone 
who has struggled with thick, mat- 
ted _all-wool garments shrunk out of 
their original shape and size. Duofold 
is pre-shrunk—the cotton lining still 
further aids in resisting the shrink- 
age of the light weight woolen fabric. 

Obtainable from dealers every- 
where in union and two-piece suits 
in all sizes and a variety of weights 
and colors, 


Free pucii’Macriat Free 


Write to-day for booklet and free 
sample of this material—it will con- 
vince you of Duofold superiority. 


Duofold 
Health Underwear Co. 


10-35 Elizabeth St., Mohawk. N. Y. 
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In defeat this past master of the pitching 
art overshadows any of the twirlers who 
led their teams to victory. Even the 
players of the Red Sox team declare that 
Mathewson is the greatest pitcher in the 
world. They also add that notwithstand- 
ing their happiness over winning the big 
prize the saddening feature of the hard 
struggle is that the work of a master went 
for naught through misplays that would 
not happen one time in a hundred. The 
people of Boston were so worked up in 
sympathy over the defeat of Mathewson 
that Mayor Fitzgerald delivered a speech 
in Faneuil Hall in which he declared Big 
Six the real hero of the series. 

Mathewson’s record of thirteen seasons 
in the major league is one that will probably 
never be equaled. Tho he has been with 
the Giants that number of years, he has 
really worked only twelve s2asons, as he 
joined the club in the late summer of 1900. 

Aside from his regular wo-k of helping 
to win four pennants for the Giants, Math- 
ewson has taken part in three world’s series 
and two post-season series. One of those, 
the famous frost series between the Giants 
and Red Sox, which did not draw enough 
spectators for the games to be played at the 
Polo Grounds, is not to be seriously con- 
sidered. Even at that Matty won his first 
game and was later defeated. 

His most wonderful performance was 
against the Athletics in 1905, when he 
pitched three games in one week and did 
not allow the Philadelphia club a single 
run. No other pitcher has even come close 
to that. His next important work was 
against the Highlanders in 1910, when he 
pitched three games and won them all, as 
well as finishing up another game started by 
Drucke. 

In the world’s series of 1911 he kept up 
his unbroken record by beating the Ath- 
letics the first game of that famous series. 
The break came when he lost the second 
to the Athletics, after having held them to 
a shut-out for eight innings. One drive 
from Baker’s bat changed the complexion 
of the game and he lost. 

The most amazing feature of Mathew- 
son’s work is that his most wonderful ex- 
hibitions of pitching have resulted in de- 
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of best materials, they 


give long service. 


Say ‘‘Paris’’ to your dealer 
and look for the name on 


the shield. 
Prices 25c, and 50c for silk 
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Chicago and New York 
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AUTO RAZOR SHARPENER 


This is nota toy but REGULAR $2 50 
the only real, scien- CE - i 
tific razor sharpener on the market. Will 
hone and strop all razors and safety blades 
—gives barber’s angle stroke. Absolutely 
guaranteed. High-class finish, full length 
oil-tanned honing and finishing s strop. 
Special holders for all makes safety blades. 
Complete instructions. Three minutes’ 
trial makes you an expert. 

I make this unusual offer because I want you to test 
this devicein your home. After 20 days’ trial yo: uwill 


send me $1.50. This is special introductory adyertis- 

ing price. This machine must sell on its merits. A 
Fine Christmas Gift 

for any man,appreciated by professional and working 

men alike. Show the sharpener to your friends, get 

their orders and I’ll pay you liberally for your trouble 

Send your name together with this Ad. and 50ec. 
today. This offer may not appear again. 


ERNEST C. TAYLOR, 7 General Street, Canton, Ohio. 
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feat. The umpires who worked behind him 
in the recent series say that the baseball 
world has never seen anything like the 
pitching of Mathewson in the three games, 
tho he did not win one. The National 
League officials had seen him work before 
and so had Evans of the American League, 
but it was a revelation to Silk O’ Loughlin. 

“IT stood there in amazement,” said 
O'Loughlin. “I had heard that Matty 
was going back, but that is not true. I 
never saw anything like the kind of ball 
that he pitched. I heard of it, but I could 
not realize it until I stood there and 
watched the break on the balls, as well as 
his perfect control. It is a pleasure for an 
umpire to work behind him, as there is 
never any question about strikes when 
Matty decides to put one over.” 

In the three games pitched against 
Boston only two runs were earned against 
Mathewson and even at that perfect field- 
ing would have resulted in three shut-outs. 
The Giants made nine runs behind him, all 
earned, but in the crucial moment an un- 
fortunate error would arise and everything 
would go for naught. 

The fans as a rule do not realize the fine 
work of a pitcher when he loses. This time 
it was so apparent that it could not be over- 
looked and to-day Mathewson has the sym- 
pathy of the entire United States. He is as 
popular as if he had won the series. An 
evidence of this is that a dozen theatrical 
managers have been after him to go into 
vaudeville at a higher figure than he re- 
ceived two years ago. Matty has declined 
all such offers and stedfastly maintains 
that he will never appear before the foot- 
lights again. He does not care for the the- 
atrical business, even with the chance of 
making quite a sum of money. He wants 
to go on a long hunt and will let nothing 
interfere. 


Luck frequently has a great deal to do 
with the results of baseball: games; the 
unexpected bunching of hits or a simple 
little error, which at less crucial moments 
would do no harm at all, breaks up a game, 
to use the language of the bleachers. It 
seems that for a year or more Mathewson 
has been the victim of bad luck. In the 
last six games that he lost during the 
season just ended the result was due to some 
small error that came up at a critical 
moment: 


On the last Western trip with the Giants, 
for instance, when the fans were saying that 
he was all in, he lost three games through 


, the dropping of easy fly-balls by Beals 
' Becker. 


At other times these errors would 
never have been noticed, but it so happened 
that they fitted in just right to bring about 
defeat. 

The impression that Matty is sore at 
heart over his defeats in the world’s series 
and that he has unkind feelings toward 
Snodgrass or Merkle is far from the truth. 
He looks upon those things as a mere 
‘break” of the game and has no censure 
for any one. As a matter of fact it was 
Matty who did more to console the other 
Players after the defeat than any other man. 

e and McGraw took it good-naturedly 
and went about the train patting the other 
fellows on the shoulders and telling them 
to “brace up” and laugh. 
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On Electric Cars 
Pneumatic and Solid Tires 


Are Doomed 





Four years ago every electric car was 
equipped with pneumatic or solid tires. 
Today over half of the electric cars carry 
neither of these types. 

The great majority now carry .Votz 
Cushion Tires. 

It probably won't be long now un- 
til a pneumatic-equipped or solid-tire- 
equipped electric will be an unusual 
sight. 

Pneumatic tires Jost out because they 
proved too treacherous, too troublesome 
—and too costly. 

Solid tires /ost out because they failed 
utterly to protect the occupants or the 
delicate parts of the car from rough 
bumps and jolts. 

Motz Cushion Tires won out because 
in four years they proved to be BOTH 
casy-riding and trouble-proof. And be- 
cause they reduced tire up-keep to a 
small item. 


Shock-Absorbing Tires 


Motz Cushion Tires, which have ended 
puncture and blowout troubles, opened 
people’s eyes to the fact that a tire to be 
shock-absorbing and easy-riding does not 
have to be /i/ed- with air, liquid or any 
other kind of a filler. Amazing resiliency 
can be obtained by the use of purely 
mechanical principles. 

See the double, notched treads (A in 
picture) which prevent skidding and 
distributes the weight to the sides. The 
sides are undercut (see B), which al- 


lows free action of slantwise bridges 
(see C). These bridges are elastic. 
They give and yield like the air in a 
pneumatic tire. Note D in the picture, 
showing shock-absorbing qualities when 
tire runs over a stone. 


Economy 

No user of Motz Cushion Tires is 
burdened by tire-repair expense. Or by 
carrying extra, emergency tires. Or by 
having to buy mew tires every few months. 

These tires are specifically GUARAN- 
TEED for 0,000 miles, two years. 

Would any pneumatic tire-maker dare 
guarantee his tires that long? 

Did ever another tire offer such econ- 
omy as this? 


Adopted by Electric Makers 

No matter what kind of an Electric 
you choose, the maker will equip it with 
Motz Cushion Tires if you so request. 
He wil! be glad to ‘do it, knowing he’s 
giving you a trouble-proof car and one 
that’s well protected from the shocks of 
road contact. 

Don’t buy a fine electric and then spoil 
nine-tenths your pleasure by accepting 
any old tires. Look into this tire ques- 
tion. Send now for our 


Free Tire Book 
98 and read the amazing facts about the 
tire that’s capturing the electric field. 
A postal, sent today, brings this book by 
return mail. Send specifications—name 
of car, model, size of rims, etc. 





MOTZ 


Cushion Tires 


They fit any standard clincher, 
Universal Quick- Detachable 


or Demountable Rim 








2352 Euclid Ave.; Detroit, 999 Wood 


ward 


New York,1737 Broadway; Philadelphia, 1409 Race St.; Pittsburgh, 300 N. Craig St. 


THE MOTZ TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


° ° ° eae oe Factori d E: tive Offi 
Service Stations in all Principal Cities “““"“AKRON. OHIO. 
BRANCHES—Boston, 4 Dundee St.; Chicago, 2023 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 


ve.; Kansas City, 409 E. 15th St.; 
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ay Oriental 
‘Rugs 


Antique and modern rugs of distinct- 
ive character, and at prices as low as 
compatible with quality. Personal 
attention given to mail orders. 


Antique Chinese Rugs a Specialty 
JONES & BRINDISI 





|452 FIFTH AVE., Knox Building, 


NEW YORK 








Let Us Send You FREE 
the Booklet 


6 9 
How to Remember and Never Forget 
It will show you how you may banish even 
the slightest tendency toward forgetful- 
ness and miserable mind wandering, 
through Loisette’s Memory System— 

Practical, Scientific 
Mental Discipline 
in popular form. Fits every type of 
mind, from the business manager to 
the clerk—from the ripe scholar to the 
\ young student. Acquire now the habits 
of attention, concentration and 
sound reasoning. Send a postal 
_ for free booklet ““How to Re- 
member and Never 
- Forget.” 
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l’ll Send Five 


Asa mere hobby 
Iam forming aclub 
among a limited number 


who want to get rare 
cigars. 




























I supply them out of my 
private stock. Cigars made 
to my order from a special 
Havana, which I consider 
the daintiest leaf that grows. 

Tobacco is my pastime. 
For 40 years I’ve made a 
study of it. But I never 
have found such exquisite 
aroma as the sun and soil 
of certain highlands in Cuba 
give to this leaf of mine. 

I have long been supply- 
ing these cigars to my 
friends. Now, having quit 
business, I shall gladly sup- 
ply them to-a limited num- 
ber of others. My price is 
$4.50 per hundred, express 
prepaid. Or $2.35 for fifty. 
Just enough, I figure, to 
cover expenses. 

These are mild, sweet 
smokes, not coarse, not 
strong. They will please men 
with dainty tastes. I invite 
a limited number of such 
men to get supplies through 
me. 


Smoke Five with Me 


Before you order let me send you five, just to 
make sure you’ll enjoy them. Send me 10 cents 
to cover postage, packing and revenue stamp, 
and I will mail you five to try. 

If you are a lover of good cigars—if you want 
something rare and rich and uniform—write for 


“ soovayi%® / 





























these five samples. (13) 
J. ROGERS WARNER 
605 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Palmer’s Luxury is a real tobacco de luxe—a 
mixture of the finest imported tobacco, skillfully 
blended to the most critical smoker's taste. 
There’s no bite to it—just a mild, delightful, fra- 
grant smoke. 

It’s a special highs Frode ben beget of ad own 
manufacture, sol 
You can't buy it at any eee of 
we sold it that way and had 
to pay dealers’ and job- 


bers’ profit. it would 
rier ou almost & 
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convenient, at- 
tractive tin boxes that 
KEEP it fresh, 
moist and fragrant. 
44-Ib. box $1.00—1-lb. box $2.00 
sent postpaid to any address in th 
U.S. (cash or P. O. money ne tg “ 
LIBERAL SAMPLE IN TIN 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS., 
WHICH WILL BE REFUNDED 
ON YOUR FIRST PURCHASE. 
Give tour friends tobacco for 
Christmas 
The J. Ward Palmer Tobacco Co 
LIMITED 
309 Munsey Building 
Baltimore, Md, 





| to the priest’s house shouting, ‘ Hi! Popa! 
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MOSLEM CRUELTIES 


T IS NOT surprizing that the Balkan 

allies fight with such grim determina- 
tion when we read some of the accounts of 
Turkish cruelty told by persons who have 
been on the scene and observed what was 
going on in European Turkey. A fair 
sample of the stories that have been coming 
from the Near East since war became im- 
minent is one that was sent from Adrijev- 
itza, Montenegro, late in September, by 
Miss Edith Durham, a young English- 
woman, to a friend in London, and pub- 
lished the other day in the London Chron- 
icle. That, of course, was before the war 
began, but the letter is none the less inter- 
esting. Miss Durham says: 


I got yesterday first-hand report of the 
death of the Kaimakam of Berani. We 
knew a month ago he had been murdered, 
but I did not like to report the many gar- 
bled tales. The men who have now told 
me were at Sjenitza, where it occurred, and 
told the tale so clearly and graphically that 
there can be no doubt that it is the truth. 
Ilia Popovich, a Serb of Berani, was edu- 
eated in Paris, and had married a French 
hospital nurse two years ago. He had just 
been made Kaimakam, the first Christian 
Kaimakam of Berani. 

From the outset the appointment was, 
it would appear, only meant as a farce, to 
look like ‘‘ equality for all.’”’ For tho he 
seems to have done his very best, he was 
not supported by the Moslem gendarmerie 
and military authorities. In particular, by 
complaining of the outrages on women and 
robbery in Christian villages committed by 
the garrison, he earned the hatred of those 
in command. 

In Popovich’s absence the massacre was 
committed about which I wrote to you. 
Popovich was on the Montenegrin frontier, 
and the authorities there seem to have ad- 
vised him to seek refuge in Montenegro 
when the news came. He refused, saying, 
as a Turkish official, and a Serb moreover, 
it was his duty to remain in Turkey and 
stand by his people. He went to Sjenitza 
—why we shall never know. Thence he 
went to the Konek, to speak with the 
Muttesariff. 

The man who described what happened 
said: ‘‘ Sjenitza is our market town. I 
was there that Friday. There were a lot 
of Arnaouts there, all Moslems. I saw 
Ilia Popovich go into the Konek. The 
Arnaouts crowded in front of it, perhaps 
400 or even 500. When Ilia came out, a 
Moslem of the town, Tisa Zjumitz, cried, 
‘There you are! There is the Christian 
Kaimakam of Berani!’ A Moslem from 
the village struck him on the head with a 
cudgel, and the blood ran down. Ilia 
looked up at the windows of the Konek, 
and cried something in Turkish. The 
Turks all looked out of the windows, and 
did not answer. No Nizams or gendarmes 
went to help him. It was horrible. 

“He tried to draw his revolver, and a 
man struck his arm and broke it. They 
all set on him with cudgels and stones. 
When we next saw him he was dead and 
stript (they stole all his things) and broken 
to pieces—and they hacked him all over 
with their knives; there was not a piece as 
large as my hand unwounded. They went 
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For Sleeping Outdoors 
or with open windows use 
JAEGER Camelhair Blan- 
kets, ora JAEGER Patented 
Sleeping Bag. Also get JAE- 
GER Nightshirts or Pajamas 
and complete your outfit with 
a pair of JAEGER Bedsocks 
and a Sleeping Hood. Noth- 
ing like it for perfect com- 

fort and invigoration. 






























Booklet and samples 
on request. 












Dr.Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126N. State St, 


Agents in all Principal Cities 
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Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Keep Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur 
ance Policies in a Barler New Document File, 





Made of steel, covered with keratol leather. Will lasta 

lifetime. A perfect File for office, home, or safety deposit 

box. 20 strong manila pockets, 414x103 in., with metal 

eyelets. Cord allows expansion, and holds without tying. 
Net price, $1.25 ‘delivered. 

Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO.,60 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


HIGHEST 
















John Danner built his first bookcase about 1870—built it 
well, not hurriedly, with utmost care, loving his work, 
Since then thousands of Danner cases have been made and 
each with the same aim—a perfect bookcase. New ideas 
have been introduced—but only such as helped realize his 
ideals. Always there has been demanded exacting work- 
manship and perfect execution of his conceptions. 
Original, Exclusive Features 
Vertical sliding doors, set on rubber tired wheels; adjust 
able shelves; perfect sanitation. Many styles and finishes. 
Our catalogue describes and illustrates these, tells just why 
Danner bookcases are best and suggests many ples 
arrangements of units — for home and office. A Dannet 
bookcase will solve the problem of ‘‘what to give for Xmas,” 


SOLD BY MANY 
DEALERS 





If you don’t find 
the Danner in any 
store near you, 
write to us for 
free catalogue. 
JOHN DANNER 
MFG. CO. / 
21 Harris Street, #7 
Canton, Ohio | 
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There is a dead Vlah for you!’ But the 
priest was afraid to come out. Next day, 
under promise of safety the priest and three 
women collected what was left of him and 
buried him.”’ 

No arrest has been made. It is evident 
it was a put-up job. Crowds of Sjenitza 
Christians fled in panic into Servia. The 
Kaimakam’s wretched old mother has lost 
all her three sons this year, and there are 
eight destitute orphans. As for the burnt- 
out villages, their fate is worse than the 
burnt villages of Albania last year, for the 
houses were of wood in most cases, and 
nothing remains but patches of black ashes. 
l rode into Berani as soon as peace was 
proclaimed and saw the Djavid Pasha—a 
quite uneducated Turk, who told me the 
usual. Turkish lies through an interpreter. 


Miss Durham had from a physician 
friend at Scutari an account of a massacre 
at Heimeli, a short distance from Scutari. 
The facts, she says, were attested by the 
resident Bishop. She goes on: 


After promising the villagers that they 
could work safely in their fields, the mili- 
tary commander fell on the village at night, 
and arrested fifty men and burnt their 
hands, and sent thirty-five away. Some 
insurgent bands at Zadrima hurried to the 
rescue. The Turks, hearing of their ap- 
proach, massacred all the prisoners, tore 
out the eyes and cut off the feet of some, 
killed some old people in their beds, and 
wounded many people. The Bishop was 
on the spot and saw these things. The 
Turks, as soon as the butchery was com- 
plete, fled. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Never.—Ignorance of the law does not 
prevent the losing lawyer from collecting 
his bill— Puck. 





Poorly Matched.—Her (patting her 
head)—‘‘ Your hair feels like silk.” 

Sue—‘‘ But my gown doesn’t.’”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter. 





Figure It Cut.—Mrs. Townr—‘‘ Have 
you had this set of china long? ”’ 

Mrs. Suspuss—‘ Let me see; I’ve had 
it just four girls and a half.””—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Solicitous.—ELpERLY AuntT—“ My dear, 
I have just put you down in my will for 
$10,000.” 

Her Niece—“ Oh, auntie, what can I 
say to thank you? How are you feeling 
to-day? ”’—Life. 





Changed Ends.—‘‘I understand you 
have just bought an automobile? ” 
“Yes. I saw seven of them chasing one 
pedestrian the other day, and I decided 
that I was on the wrong end of the sport.” 
—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





Our System.—‘ What is meant by 
graft?” said the inquiring foreigner. 
i . Graft,’’ said the resident of a great city, 

1s a system which ultimately results in 
compelling a large portion of the population 
to apologize constantly for not having 
Money, and the remainder to explain how 
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Memory. is Power 



















































































For countless ages the tremendous power generated by Niagara Falls was 
wasted, Today science has hamessed this mighty natural force in the service 
of man, and factories in distant cities are now lighted and operated by power 
generated at Niagara. Yet, greater than this former waste of material power 
is the colossal waste of mental power through lack of proper memory training. 


Are You Wasting Your Power ? 


MEMORY IS POWER! A perfectly trained memory is absolutely indispensable to the 
man or woman who expects to achieve REAL headway in life. For no matter how bril- 
liant your mind may be—no matter how great your natural mental aptitude—your power 
will be wasted like the unharnessed Niagara unless you possess the trained ability to 
REMEMBER what you know precisely at the right time. 


A Perfect Memory is the Key to Success 


H The mind of the average person is filled with Sarssestel ounors pepo ee 

* ° : ers through ability to memorize and concentrate. 
thousands of single 5 unrelated ideas which In the modern business battle—matching wits each 
waver and fluctuate like the waves of the sea | hour of every day- the ability or inability to think 
with every passing emotion. ‘The man with a|on your feet, to remember instantly and accu- 
“wandering mind” is like a rudderless boat at the | rately, means gain or loss. To succeed you must 
mercy of treacherous currents and eddies, drift- | be “ forget-proof.” Therefore resolve this very 
ing helplessly and hopelessly to certain failure. | day to “STOP FORGETTING!” 


What the Dickson System of Memory Training Will 


My System of Memory Training is successful because it 
Do For You is ees a’ scientific yet intensely practical in its 
adaptability to the needs of all. It is the natural, easy way to mental mas- 
tery—the short, straight path to proficiency. It will teach you among many 
other things: How to remember names, faces, facts, figures, engagements, 
etc.—How to acquire the habit of logical thinking with the power to concen- 
trate at will on any desired subject; ability to memorize studies, pass exami- 
nations, etc.—How to focus your thoughts effectively on the vital details of a 
_ business proposition.— How to think on your feet and make an effective ex- 
temporaneous speech.—How to overcome self-consciousness and bashful- 
ness, etc., etc. 


I Want to Send You My Book “How to Remember,” 


Simply clip the coupon and mail it today. It 
Absolutely F REE will explain clearly the course that has_ raised 


thousands of men from failures to great successes. You can have this same 
training. My free book is the first step. Don’t delay. Age, education, 
vocation or place of residence makes no difference. Send the coupon or 
postal today. 


How to Get a Free Copy of This Valuable 

Volume De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, 
richly bound. Is exactly suited to meet the 

needs of the man or woman who desires to be a suc- thorky cn Mines Train: 

cessful public speaker. ing, Public Speaking, Self 

Expression, and Principal of 


The price of this 1912 de luxe edition is [ = © © the Dickson Memory School, 
$2.00. will, however, present a copy Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 
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Henry 
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absolutely free to every student who en- | Prof, Henry Dickson, Principal, 
rolls for my course of memory training Dickson School of Mem 
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within ten days after reading this offer. W 754 Auditorium Bidg,,Chicagom J 
in 0 Send me free Booklet. ‘‘How to Remember,’” 0 
Public SEND THE COUPON also full particulars how to obtain a free copy 
0 ef Dickson’s *‘How to Speak in Public. 0 
OR POSTAL a 
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TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


» Remington No. 6—827 

Smith Premier No, 2—823 
Two of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine, 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 













"AFTER DINNER MINT? 
A delicious, creamy candy with . 
= owe «= flavor all 
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VALL-No. ©) . ell american Weiting Machine Go, ine S06 Bronwen 8.Y. 
ACTER OINNER runt 0 plata Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP 
*) A only, never je of Mission Weathered Oak; handrubbed 
- in bulk. re shade of four panels of 


edral Art Giass, of tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding gift; 





always useful and In perfect harmony withits 
Surroundings. Made for electricity, gas or oll. 


MANUFACTURING 
CO. OF AMERICA 


Pua, — “MUNYBAK” Guaranteed Product. Price Only $2.75 
U.S.A Square Write for complete Free! !iustrated catalog teiline 
ee 71in, about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furniture. 
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they got it.”—Washington Star. 











MunybekCo., 109 Main St., Biuffton, Ind, 
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buy them right off the trees! 


ferior. cold-storage article. 


of each size a beauty. 


J.H. HALE 


Dept. A. 





Buy Your Apples 
from the Orchard 


The highest quality, most delicately fla- 
vored apples in the world are grown in 
Hale’s New England Orchards—and you can 


Don't pry two 


or three dealers’ profits and then get an in- 


Save Dealers’ Profits 


and get the finest apples grown. 
family to a box of glorious Baldwins, ripened 
on the tree, hand-picked, paper-wrapped, ab- 
solutely perfect and of delicious flavor. 
one will like them! Choose the size you prefer. 
Extra-large, (3 inches in diameter) packed 96 to 
the box; large, 112; medium, 125;—every apple 


Treat your 


Every 


$3.50 a box, Express Prepaid 
north of Washington and 
east of Pittsburgh 


Send check, money order or registered letter, 
and get a box of these luscious eating apples 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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ren ond burns its own gas. Costs 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, Canton, 0. 
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No Alternative.—‘‘ Why 
your little son? It was the cat that upset | 
the vase of flowers.’ 

‘*T can’t beat the cat. 
S. P.C. A.’ 


I belong to the | 

—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 

Since October 16.—‘ How’s things in 
‘* T hear they have added a frieze of base- 

ball bats to the Publie Library.’’—Pitts- 

burg Post. 


Unappreciative.—SuHe—“‘‘ I have made a 
water-color drawing and hung it up in your 
study to hide the stain in the wallpaper.”’ 

He—“‘ But, darling, I never complained 
about that stain.’”’-—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Hubby’s Fault.—‘‘ I am surprized that 
you are not a suffragette.”’ 

‘“* Tt is all my husband’s fault.”’ 

‘Why, I thought he wanted women to 
vote?” 


** He does.”’—Houston Post. 


Duty Held Him.—The traveling sales- 
man had four minutes in which to catch his 
train. 

““Can’t you go faster than this?” he 
asked the street-car conductor. 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer answered, 
have to stay with my car.’’—Life. 


“but I 


Obvious.—Aunt Eliza came up the walk 
and said to her small nephew: 
“Good morning, Willie. 


2c. a week to operate. No dirt. Is your 
grease nor eo A pure white light, | mother in? ”’ 

brilliant than electricity or acet- + 99 : ae 
ylene. ‘Seno other so aap ar effect- “Sure she’s in,” replied Willie trucu- 
Yee. Agents wanted, Writeforcata- |lently. ‘‘ D’you s’pose I’d be workin’ in 


the garden on Saturday morning if she 


do you beat | 





curistmas suscestion: “Tings the clothes by 
ATHORELECTRIC WASHER clectricity. 
mameeiiieiiih a ce 


dealer’ 





compare with the Thor way. 

some of the reasons why: 

The Thor washes the clothes 
BETTE: 


the work better than any womun can—and with. 
out the washboard wear. 


in G0 minutes, wor the average family washing 
pa. work that would take a woman 


EAS 
help of all the washday drudgery. 
CHEAPER- it costs less to buy a Thor thanto 
hire washday help or send the clothes to a laun- 


light in your home. 


quickly pays for the Thor, 3 cents’ worth of ole: 
tric current does the average family washing 


There is a Thor dealer in your city who will 
gladly place a Thor in your home f 
thorough test. Write our nearest office today for 


Electric Home Laundry Machines $35 Up 
HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 522 W. Monroe St. 
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Let Electricity 
Do Your Washing 
and Wringing 

HE Thor does all 

the hard work of 
washday—washesand 
No other 


way of washing can 
Here are 


‘R—it gets them spotlessly clean—does 


SIER—reli ieves the housewife or household 


he one essential is that you have electric 


$1.50 A WEEK 


FREE FOR 15 DAYS 


or 


8 name and acopy of our free catalog. 


NEW YORK: 175 Fifth Ave. 














wasn’t? ’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 






0 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


Ir not satistactory, return it. Dans ie 
proved Tip Top Duplicator with 
**Dausco’’ Oiled Parchment Back negar 
tive roll isthe result of 27 gears’ ex 
perience, and is used and endorsed 
by thousands of business houses and 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type 
written original. Clear, clean, 
perfect. Complete Duplica- 








cap size, price $7.50 less discount 33 1-3 per cent, net 


tor, 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St..N.¥, 
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REALESTATE 


PU RCHASE A SOUTHE RN FARM 


Prices $10 an Acre Up. Nature fa- 
vors you with big crops, ample rain, 


and school privileges the best. Beef, pork, 
poultry, sheep and dairying pay handsomely. 


| | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


mild | 


| 
winters, enjoyable summers. Social, religious | 


Large profits in alfalfa, truck, corn, cotton, | 


nuts and apples.‘‘Southern Field,” 
lets andall factsfree. M.V. RICHARDS, 


state book- | 
| Progress: 


Land and ‘Industrial Agent | 


Southem Ry., Room 57, Washington, D. C. 
MADISON PARK SUBDIVISION 


near Univ ersity of Virginia, presents unusual 





advantages and inducements to those wishing | 


to establish a country home in a most beau- 
tiful region where social, educational and cli- 
matical conditions are pronounced. Perfect 
environment. Glorious views. Elegant homes 
adjoining. Macadamized roads. 5, 10, 25 and 


450-acre tracts are purchasable at inviting fig- ! 


ures. This is a proposition of positive merit. 
Free illustrated booklet. 

W. HILLEARY & CO. 
419 Southern Bldg.,W ashington, Dic. 


Offices: Gp, arlottesville, Va. 





Attractive Twenty Room Brick House 
in good condition, with wooden barn, situated 
on one-half acre of land in one of the best 
residence locations in Bennington, Vt. Lawn, 
garden, shrubs, some fruit, and pergola. 

Ninety foot tiled piazza, porte-cochere, elec- 
tric lights, gas and coal ranges, steam heat, 
two fireplaces, three bath rooms, laundry 
and excellent running water. 

House cost over $25,000 and will sell at bar- 
ar price 3 settle an estate 

ress Lock Box P, BE NNINGTON 

¥: T., for further particulars. 


If you are coming to the Coast, w hy “not 
invest in bonds or real estate in 'the livest 
city in the West? A letter to Bryant H. 
Howard & Company, 
ing, San Diego, California, 
valuable information. 
in San Diego. 


A NORTHERN MAN wishes a few Chris- 
tian families for neighbors in a beautiful 
place near the Gulf. Only a few 10-acre tracts 
for sale. Something exceptionally good. 
Write today to L. F. Culver, Gautier, Miss. 


will bring you 
References, any bank 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


FOR ART LOVERS 





PATEN 





patentability 

| TOINVENT, 
| tions wanted, sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in Worid's 
sampie tree. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 


S SECURED OR FEE RE- 
‘TURNED. Sena sketch for free report as to 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
with vaiuabie List of Inven- 


for Certain Inventions. 


free. 


ONE MILLION | patentability. 


Book ** 
tain a Patent” and “ What to Invent,’ 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. — $9,000 offered 
How to Ob- 


’ sent 
Send rough sketch for free report as to’ 
Patents obtained or fee re-" 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 years. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLER, Patent Attorneys, 
942 F Street, Washington, D. C 


Address 


I HAVE FOR SALE oy 
four paintings on glass 24x28 in., in the origi- 
nal gilt frames, painted by an Italian artist 
about 1835. 

The subjects are allegorical, representing 
the Four Seasons, and are probably the finest 
examples of this kind of work in the United 
States. T hey were appraised by an expertin 
1876 at the time of the Centennial Exposition 








LARGE PROFITS MADE WITH A 
“LONG” CRISPETTE MACHINE. One 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. 


for patents procured through me. 


are writing 
3 book: 


240 Spreckels Build- | 


man reports profits of $1,500 in one month; 
another $1,465; another $600 gross in one week; 
another $250 in one day. Many report excel- 
lent profits. _ Splendid locations are open 
everywhere. Puta machine ina window, small 
store or small place in any city. It draws 
crowds—everybody buys. Costs little to start. 
Big profits soon made. No skill required to 
, Operate machine. Send for free book ** How 
To Make Money In The Crispette B 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coir- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer,624 F St.Washington, D.C. 





640 High Street 
Springfield, Ohio 





OWN A BUSINESS. MAKE BIG MO- 
NEY. Beindependent. Start during spare 
time at home and grow fast. Mail Order or 
local. €,as manufacturers, have a new 
“tested out” selling plan that will make big 

| money for our co-workers. Newly patented 
everyday necessities of positive merit. Re- 
peat orders. We train you. Are now ready 
to add representatives in all localities. Get 
out of the “rut” 


positive proof. = this opportunity by 


| writing me ogg f J. M. Pease — 
PEASE MBG. Co 
613 Pease B Men Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


—_—— 





MACHINERY 





RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tlon—no expense— feet fall elev _ water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog tr 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 





and write me for full outline , C. 
of (copyrighted) plans, sworn statements and | 





PATENTS THAT PAY BEST 
Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for 
free book. 

R.S. & A. B. LACEY, 


Dept. 63 WasuinGrTon, D.C. 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—New Business—Best Thing Out. 
Saves table expense, fuel and kitchen work. 
Patented. Sells $2 up. 100% profit. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory. Write Sole Mfrs. 
¢. Swartzbaugh Co., Div. 115, Toledo, O. 





AGENTS— GET IN TOUCH WITH A 
HOUSEHOLD Socceny Proposition that 
will bring you $40 to $75 eek. 
AMERICAN ALUMINU M CO., 
LEMONT, ILLS. 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 


Do you want? We will gladly furnish in- 
formation as to where dogs of various breeds 
may be purchased. Address Mgr, Kennel 
Directory, Literary Digest. 


Div. 1% 





at $5000. They may be purchased at the pre 
ent time at a fraction of the above amount. 
Those who are interested in these pictures 
either for their own personal use or as dona 
tions to a gallery or museum may see them 
and get further information by applying 
to G. H. G., 6015 Metropolitan Bldg., N.Y. 
City. 


s 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg. ,Washington,D.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


“FOREST HOME” VIRGINIA HAMS 
From cornfed yearling pigs. Cured on the 
farm by the oid Southern method. Tender 
and infinitely more tasty than the packing. 





house kind. 8 to 16 lbs., 30c. lb. Shipped 
anywhere. Freight paid on 100 ibs. Forest 
ome” Country Sausage. Clean, whole 


some, delicious. Made from little pigs and 
pure spices. In 5,10, 20 or 50 lb. boxes. Ead 
pound wrapped in parchment. 20c. Ib. 

Forest Home Farm Purcellville, Va. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPE CIAL 
subjects considered; material furnished for 
your SPEECH, ORATION, DEBATE, Es 
SAY or CLUB PAPER. Expert service. The 
Authors’ Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


— 


WE gather material for club women, 
writers, and speakers, give literary advice, 
correct MSS., and look up. ancestors. 
3ureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 














A man can gain some new knowledge fro 
the Standard Dictionary every day throug! 
his whole life-—and then turn it over to 





children for ther benefit. 
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The Question.—Lovise —‘‘ The man 
that Edith married is a reformer. 
Jutia—* How did he lose his money? 


— Judge. 


” 


The Hero.—First Critic—‘ I under- 
stand you saw Secribbler’s new comedy last 
night. Who played the hero? ”’ 

Seconp Critic—‘ I did. Isat through 
the whole thing.’-—Philadelphia Record. 


She Knew.—“ Jack and I have parted 
forever.” : 

“Good gracious ! 
mean?” 

“ Means that I’ll get a five-pound box of 
candy in about an hour.”’—Louisville Cour- 


ier Journal. 


What does that 


Ablaze.—‘“‘ I’m fired with such love for 
her that it seems to consume me. There is 
such an ardent flame within me that I 
would die for her. I burn with fervor so 
profound i ie 

“Great heavens, man! You'll make 
her think she’s taking stock in a crema- 
tory !’°—Town Topics. 





Saucy Milton.—James the Second, when 
Duke of York, made a visit to Milton, the 
poet, and asked him, among other things, if 
he did not think the loss of his sight a judg- 
ment upon him for what he had written 
against his father, Charles the First. Mil- 
ton'answered: “ If your Highness think my 
loss of sight a judgment upon me, what do 
you think of your father’s losing his head? m4 
—Life. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 1.—Gen. Mario Menocal, Conserva- 
tive, is elected President of Cuba. 


November 2.—Turkey asks the Powers to me- 
diate for a settlement of the Balkan War. 


Adolpho Diaz is elected President of Nicaragua. 


November 3.—Greek troops take the fortified 
town of Prevesa in Epirus. 


November 4.—The Powers fail to respond to 
Turkey's request for mediation. 


November 6.—Cable dispatches say Monastir, 


a Turkish stronghold in Macedonia, is cap- 


tured by Servian troops. 


Domestic 


November 1.—Sixty awards are made for hero- 
ism by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 


at Pittsburg. 
General Homer Lea, friend and military ad 


viser of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, leader of the recent 


Chinese revolution, dies at Ocean Park, Cal. 


November 2.—The Census Bureau says illiter- 
acy in the United States decreased from 10.7 


to 7.5 during the last decade. 





November 4. 


Federal courts, 


and restraining orders. 


November 5.—Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, is 
elected President of the United States over 
Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive, and Pres- 


ident William H. Taft, Republican. 


The Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is increased and the Democrats 
claim control of enough State legislatures to 


give them a majority in the Senate. 


Woman suffrage wins in Arizona, Kansas. Mich- 
igan, and Oregon, and is defeated in Wiscon- 


sin. Ten States now have equal suffrage laws 


Prohibition wins in West Virginia by a majority 


of approximately 75,000. 


The State of New York votes to spend $50,000,- 
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a few months ago. 
success. 


This new service should not be confused with the 
mechanical service that has always been rendered 
through the sixty branch offices. It is a business- 
efficiency service that goes away [back of the Multi- 
graph itself. 


It deals with the brain-work that the machine trans- 
lates into typewriting or printing. 


It furnishes an advertising-agency service to small 
business-houses, and a real advisory service to large 
ones—without charge, simply to help Multigraph 
users get greater dividends out of their investment. 


So when you buy a Multigraph you get much more 
than a machine for the production of typewriting in 
multiple, or doing real printer’s printing at a savin 
of 25% to 75%. These are important; but couple 
with them is this free business-efficiency service that 
is often worth more than the cost of the equipment. 


Monthly Bulletins—In loose-leaf form, to fit a stand- 
ard binder, each treats exhaustively of an important 
subject. House- Organs, Imprinting and Form- 
Letters have been discussed, and other subjects are in 
preparation. 


Detroit, Mics. 
“*The writer wishes to express his appre- 
ciation for the enlightenment you give in 


Service is the Key-Note of | 
Every Multigraph Sale’ | 


=a One of the monthly bulletins, each dealing 
comprehensively with a special subject, Ar- 
ranged to preserve in a loose-leaf binder. 
Detailed reports are made on business 

problems of Multigraph users. These <= 
are as thorough as we can make them, 


What Users Say of Multigraph Service 


** The letter written by you to secure new 
agents has been very successful. We mailed 









O assist Multigraph users with their problems in advertising, selling, and 
business-system—all without charge—a Service Department was established 
The idea was revolutionary, but it has proved a huge 
It has been of real help to hundreds of concerns—big and little. 


Preparing Copy—The Service Department prepares 
“copy” for form-letters, blotters, mailing-cards, post- 
cards, announcements, enclosures. It ofters sugges- 
tions for copy and lay-out of booklets and house- 
organs. 


Composition and Electrotyping— When users cannot 
conveniently secure such service locally, the Service 
Department has type set and electrotypes made, bill- 
ing at actual cost. 


Cuts and Decorations—By arrangement with one of 
the largest stock-cut houses in the country, attractive 
advertising designs for one or two colors, ready for 
the Multigraph, can be furnished at small cost. A 
large catalog of these is free to each user. 


Criticism—Form-letters and advertising literature are 
iven constructive criticism, with suggestions for 
improvement. 

R + c + 





ions—Advice on efficiency-systems, 
cost and ag See rae a sales-management, hir- 
ing men, factory-problems, advertising-campaigns, 
selling-prices, etc.,1s prepared with the aid of a com- 

rehensive business library and by consultation with 
eaders in many lines. 





Canton, Ga 


What Uses Are You 


The United States Supreme Court 
changes the equity rule of practise in the 
simplifying procedure and 
providing that preliminary injunctions shall 
not issue without notice to the party sought 
to be enjoined, also throwing other restric- 
tions about the issue of temporary injunctions 


yours of the 19th inst. on ‘ Sales Promotion 
Work.’ He feels positive that with your let- 
ter before us, we shall be able to work out 
some kind of « scheme that will boom sales 
for us among our dealers."’ 
Everitt Motor Car Company 
Per Robt. T. Walsh 
CLARKSVILLE, TERN. 
‘““We were so much impressed with the 
selling force of the letter submitted that we 
are sending it broadcast and are already 
getting substantial returns,’’ 
The Dunlop Milling Company 
Per Geo. A. Reaves 


Investigate the Mu 
touch with our nearest branc 


5,000 of these letters throughout the South- 
ern States and have received to date some 
350 agency contracts. A former letter, 
mailed to about 8,000 dealers in the same 
territory, secured about 150 agency con- 


tr: ij 
Consolidated Marble and Milling Co. 
Per H. H. Simmonds 
Worcester, Mass 
** The letters you sent me were both good 
ones and business-getters. Your letters are 
a stimulus to me."’ 
Worcester Mailing Company 
Per G. L. Belknap 


You CAN’T buy a Multigraph unless you need it 
We’ll be glad to help you find out—and if you buy, Multigraph Ser- 
vice will continually nh you to realize upon your investment. 
tgraph and Multigraph Service today. Get in 
office, or write us direct, on your business 
stationery, for interesting information about the Multigraph, and our 
folding and sealing-machines. Use the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1822 East Fortieth Street Cevelond 
Branches in Sixty Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory 


European Representatives : The International Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, 


Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


Eng. 





Most Interested In? 
Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, written on your busi- 
mess stationery. We'llshow you 
what others are doing. 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 


1822 E, Fortieth St., Cleveland 


Printing: 
Booklets 

——~| Folders 
—_|Envelope-Stuffers 

——| House-Organ 

~—| Dealers’ Imprints 
Label Imprints 
System-Forms 
___|Letter-Heads 
___|Bill- Heads and Statements 
|___|Receipts, Checks, etc. 
Envelopes 





Typewriting: 
___jCircular Letters 
___| Booklets 
___| En velope-Stuffers 
|__| Price-lists 
| ee Reports 
|__| Notices 
| Bulletins to Employees 
—— Inside System-Forms 











ROTARY in action, el- 
egant in design, it ap- 
peals to all smokersas the 
most welcome birthday or 
Christmas gift. It keeps 
all ashes out of sight, 
prevents the risk of fire 
and burnt tabl> covers, 
and kills the odor_ of 
smouldering tobacco. The 
ingenious lighter burns 
for several hours at one 
filling and eliminates the 
use of matches. | The 
ALADDIN AsH Por is just 
being placed on the mar- 
ket, it is a novelty among 


other gift for a smoker. 


from the manufacturers. 
Write for literature today. 


39 East 42nd Street 





000 on its public roads. 





The Aladdin Ash Pot 


novelties and has innumerable advantages over any 
It comes in y 
old copper, verd antique, old brass, brass and nickel. 
Price $5.00 with the lighter, $4.00 without it, direct 


TCHARIC, SIMLEH & CO., Inc., 


| 








| vive,’’ 


1,700 titles. 


five styles— 





New York City || 


What Books to Read 
and How to Read 


By Davip Prype, M.A., LL.D. 


With extended Introduction by Francis W. Hal- 
sey on ‘‘The Flood of Books and Books that Sur- 
together with classified lists of standard 
literature of all times and periods, comprizing over 
Illustrated with several full-page 
portraits of standard authors. 


12mo, Cloth.75 cents net, by mail 85 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory] 





EUROPEAN | 
MOTOR TOURS 


WE HAVE FOR HIRE the 
best Open and Closed 
Automobiles for British 
and Continental Motoring 
at the most reasonable 
inclusive tariff in Europe. 


American and Colonial visi- 
tors to Europe have tour 
234,000 miles (including 
57,000 on the Continent) 
in Cars hired from us. 


The fifth annual edition of 
“Through Europe in an 
Auto,” fully describes our 
services. The itineraries 
in this book cover all 
motoring !territory in the 
British Isles and on the 
Continent. 


Everyone planning a visit to 
Europe will find this free 
ok useful — especially 
those who think of shipping 
their own cars. 


Write to us about everythin: 
to do with Motoring in ae 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 
26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 


pinchurs 








ORTH CAROLINA. 


Center of Winter out-of-door 
life of Middle South 
Four excellent Hotels—52 cottages 
—Carolina opens November 30, 1912 
Holly Inn opens te 10; Berkshire 
and Harvard open Jan. 15 
Special Rates during Dec. and Jan. 


Splendid Clay 
Tennis Courts 


Frequent Tournaments 


3 golf courses and 6-hole 
practice course, shooting 
preserve, trap shooting, 
livery and saddle horses, 

model dairy. 

Good roads in a radius of 50 

or more 

Through Pullman Service to 

Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 

Line. Only one night out 

from New York, Boston, 

Cleveland, Pitisburgh, ard 

Cincianaii. 

Send for illustrated Booklet 
giving full information to , 
Pinehurst General Office. 

Pinehurst, or Leonard Tufts, 

Owner, Boston, Mass 




















esa 3 (University Prints 


2,000 at one centeach. Greek Handbook by Ed- 
mand Von <span 2 arte a ia Ws Handbooks 
2 vols., $1.50 mp for catalogue 
BURKAU oF ‘UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON. 





CRUISES 


rom 
Orient} New York 
January 28 
S. S. CINCINNATI 
80 Sr — $325 and up 
including alllandingand 
embarking expenses, 


Around the World } 


From San Francisco Feb.6 
S.S. Cleveland 110 days— 
$650 up including all 
necessary expenses, 


te Panama Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda and 
the Spanish Main. 
8 CRUISES by S. S. Vic- 
toria Luise and the S.S. 
Moltke during Jan., Feb., 
Mar. and nd Api. 


Weekly Ta Tours 


by Atlas Line to Jamaica 
and Panama Canal. 



























Write for full information 
Hamburg-American 
Line 
41-45 Breadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


San Francisco, 
St. Louis. 


AROUND teWORLD 


Four months’ Tour de Luxe leaves Blew 
York Jan. 11. a private party. In- 
clusive Fare $1525. 


EGYPT and the NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo 
every few days during the season forthe 
First and Second Cataracts, the Sudan 
etc. Also elegant private steamers and 
Dahabeahs for private parties, 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


46th Annual Series of inclusive-rate tours 
to Egypt, the Nile, and Holy Land. Six 
Tours during Jan., Feb. and March. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Next departure any 22 
Our complete chain of 155 offices 
Around the World. furnishes un- 
equalled and unique facilities. 

Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 


Parties sailing 
Bsror7 month 
Europe: = to Ju- 


Best routes, — 
best manage Ga best testimonials, andthe 
lowest prices in the worl 


TheTEMPLETOURS.8 BeaconSt., Boston,Mass. 


PANU PNUTele 
RIENTAL TOURS 


jallieg i. 22, Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1913, for 
Egypt, lestine, Turkey, Greece. Finest 
accommodations—cultured leaders. Descrip- 
tive booklet now ready. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago 



































Travel with Dunning 
THRE NILE TO THE 2ND CATARACT 


Palestine, January, February and March. 
Unsurpassed tour. Book early. 





Spring and summer tours to Europe. Tours 
Around the World. Private parties a specialty. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Congregational House, Boston 
605 Spreckels-Call Bldg.. San Francisco. 














ANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By the New Steamers 


“LAURENTIC <3“MEGANTIC” 


TWO LARGEST NEWEST and FINEST 
STEAMERS TO TROPICAL WATERS 
From New York 
~JANUARY 8 - 
JAN.22 FEB.8S FEB.22 


EGY Pav VIA 

e ERA. 
and ITALY 

By the Mammoth Steamers 


oe se 
ADRIATIC'<:“CEDRIC” 
THE LARGEST STEAMERS IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 
From New York 
VEMBER30- 








| 
S WINTER CRUISES ¢ 





-N 
JAN.7 JAN.2! FEB.I8 MAR. 4 
‘WHITE STAR L1nz.9 Broadway. 


i @ 





RAYMOND - WHITCOM® 
TOURS OF LUXURY 
Round the World 


Including South Africa and ‘Aus. 
tralia, Jan. 22. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
— dg! gee: a 
20, June 28, 

" paarene LANDS 
Egypt with or without the Holy 
Land, including Mediterranean 
Countries, Jan. 7, Jan. 22, Feb, 19, 

JAPAN 
Cherry Blossom ‘Tours. Trans-Si- 
berian Route optional. 

Feb. 14, March 13. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Spain, Algeria, Italy & Riviera 
Frequent departures yaa: to May. 
faa tours of each type — Small Parties, 
Ideal Leaders—The best of everything, 
Send for book that interests you. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co, 
306° Washington St., Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York . 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


















Go this winter to 


SWITZERLAND 


and enjoy . from 6 to 8 hours’ sunshine 
daily at altitudes to suit all constitutions. 
Exhilarating winter sports. Delight- 
ful pastimes. Call and see us or simply 
write for Parcel 4 which is a special se- 
lection of our best illustrated booklets. 
We will send it on receipt of 10 cts. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
SWITZERLAND 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The attractive American home of Switzerland 


ROUND -THE-WORLD 


A Renparkable 4 Months’ Tour Goder Escort 
toMay 2. $14 
ans esi ” First-class eal 
Japan in Cherry Blossom Time 
Send for Booklet 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agts. 


Old South Church Bidg., Boston 
225 Fitth Avenue, New York 


CN 


+%,* 




















EUROPE AND ORIENT 
32nd Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


Going 
Abroad? 


Here are four thoroughly 
enjoyable, profitable books. 


In London Town 
By F. Berkeley Smith. Smith knows how 
to introduce you to ‘all the men of the 
town,” whether they are at home, ina hovel 
ora palace, noonday or midnight. Brim- 
ful of news, illustrations, laughs. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


How Paris Amuses Itself 
By F. Berkeley Smith. 4 jolly good book 








on the gayest parts of life in Paris. 135 | 


captivatin oe by the author and sev- 
eral noted French artists. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Parisians Out-of-Doors 
By F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
eople in and around Paris. Numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter of Paris 


Racy sketches of life and Charnciase | in the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. With 100 drawings and camera 
snapshots by the author, two caricatures 
= Sancha, and water-color ——— 
ey F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, 

1 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Privacy, Independence, Comfort 
The best and most aoe tour through 


mer Land, 
Booklet No. Fand 
li: Seats particulars 


request, 


TABET’S TOURS CO.,389 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


Oo R I EN FIFTEENTH ORUISE 
FEB. 15, 1918 
71 days, $400 up, y new Cunarder “La 
conia ”; shore trips, hotels, etc., included. 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 








Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Jan. 25, April 
9. Co-operative. Best value. Lowest price. 
Thorough, extensive, leisurely, luxurious. 
Small select party. Conducted by Prof. Libby. 
LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 








Sa] University Travel 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THE NILE 
PALESTINE 
GREECE March. 
Sailings in January, February, Mare 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 
Our own yacht A thena in Greece. 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine, 
Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


WINTER AND SPRING TOURS 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, ITALY, RIVIERA, SHITZ 
ERLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN. #ighest Class 


DE POTTER TOURS C0., The Flatiron, N, % 
(Established 1879) 











IPANAMA CANAL 

AND WEST INDIES 

WINTER CRUISES es 
JAN > 16 -28Davs ec 
FEB °20-$175 Up 


.27 °16 Days 
MAR:27 *$145Up 







South America 


For aoe Diagrams,et 
Write y ~ 






@ CLAUSSENIUS & CO. 
cmicaco 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. Lous 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


is column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
F odrdys Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 

“g.." New York, N. Y.—‘ Kindly distinguish 
between (1) ‘put’ and ‘place,’ (2) ‘tread’ and 
‘step [on],’ (3) ‘let alone’ and ‘leave alone. 

(1) “Put” is more general in meaning than 
“place”; the latter implies more care or exact- 
ness. 

(2) “Step’’ may refer to the whole movement 
of the foot, or to any part of it: “Step high, step 
quick, step lively(!), step slow,” etc. “Tread” 
refers rather to the pressure of the foot upon 
what is beneath it: ‘‘ Tread heavily, tread softly,” 
etc. The words could hardly be interchanged in 
these phrases. In passages in which either could 
be used “tread” is more distinctly literary in 
effect tHan ‘‘step.’’ ‘“‘Step’’ is a more familiar, 
a commoner, and a broader term than “tread.” 

(3) There is no appreciable difference. 

“O, H. H.,’’ Wyoming, N. Y.—‘‘ Please state 
which is correct, and give reasons: ‘There were 
only us on the boat,’ or ‘There were only we on 
the boat.’ ”’ 

Invert your sentence and you will see that 
“We only were on the boat’’ is correct. No one 
who professes to use English correctly would say 
“Us only were on the boat.’’ ‘You could as well 
say ‘‘Men were on the boat’’ as ‘There were 
men on the boat.’’ ‘‘Men’”’ is in both cases sub- 
ject of the verb ‘‘were.”” In the same way, ‘‘we”’ 
is the subject of the verb ‘‘were,’’ whether you 
say ‘‘only we were on the boat”’ or “there were 
only we on the boat’’; but the latter does not 
please the ear. Find a better way to say it. 

“L. W. B.,” Denver, Colo.— Does good 
usage sanction complete interchangeability as 
to the word ‘oneself’ and the words ‘one’s self,’ 
or are there occasions when there should be dis- 
crimination in the use?’’ 

“Self’’ is sometimes used as a noun, not as 
part of a reflexive or emphatic pronoun; as, ‘‘a 
man’s self,” ‘‘a nation’s arms turned against its 
very self."’. Sucha use of the noun “‘self’’ is proper 
with the possessive form of one: ‘‘one’s self,” 
“one’s own self,’’ ‘‘one’s very self,”” etc. As 
compound pronouns, however, the two forms, 
“one’s self’’ and ‘“‘oneself’’ are interchangeable. 

“F. M. M. R.,”’ St. Louis, Mo.—‘'On page 40 
in the May 4 Outlook, the Spectator writes: 
‘Once the Spectator offered them some preserves, 
but they did not like them and said they couldn’t 
eat anything so sweet.’ What about the use of 
the pronoun ‘them’ referring to preserves? 
Would not preserves take the same pronoun as 
‘jam’ or ‘molasses’? ’’ 

“Preserves’’ is still felt to be a plural noun, 
and therefore takes. a pronoun in the plural. 
When it is used as a singular, as ‘‘news,’’ “ poli- 
tics,”” ‘“‘molasses,”’ it will take a pronoun in the 
singular. 

“H. J.,"" Tacoma, Wash.—‘‘Can ‘unless’ be 
used in a contrary to fact condition? For exam- 
ple: ‘I should approve that system unless I saw 
a better one.’ ”’ 

Yes. It means “if... not’”—‘if I did not 
see a better one.” 

“A. S.,"" Des Moines, Ia.—‘‘Is the following 
sentence worded correctly? ‘In the purchase of 
a farm he considered location and cheapness 
en giving worn soil but very little considera- 

jion.’"’ 

No. Say either “without giving worn soil 
much consideration,” or ‘location and cheap- 
hess, giving worn soil but little consideration.” 

4 A. B. D.,”" Jesup, Ga.—‘‘ (1) Is it correct to 
say, I will sow my farm to peas’? Should it not 
be ‘I will sow my farm with peas’ or ‘in peas’? 
(2) Please state whether the following sentences 
are correct: ‘He referred to myself’; ‘They do 
not wish to hear you and myself speak.’ "’ 

(1) The construction used repeatedly in the 
English Bible and in literature is ‘‘to sow a field 
with [seed]."" ‘To sow a field in [seed]"’ is with- 
out authority; and equally. unauthorized in lit- 
erature (so far as The Chair has information) is 
the construction, ‘‘to sow a field to [seed]. But 
the latter has the specific meaning of ‘‘to devote 
a field to peas {or some other crop]."’ (2) In both 
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Wax Adds a Re- 
finement to Floors 
Other Finishes 
Cannot Impart 


But waxes differ. 
‘The wax must contain 
the hard imported 
waxes, of which old 
English Floor Wax 
alone is made, to produce 
the rich, soft lustre that 
made ““Old English’’ finish famous 
and has been acknowledged as 
?_— good taste for ages. 


Dd English is 


For Floors—Furniture—W oodwork 


makes them very easy to take care of. They do not show 
mars nor scratches, are not sticky, and do not hold dust. 
Old English outlasts and goes farther than other waxes; 
hence is most economical. You'll find it very easy to apply 
and the finish will /ast. A 60c can will do the floor of a 
large room. For hardwood or pine floors. 














> o 
Send for Free Sample and Our Book Jo 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” Test Old English for Ys 
yourself, Study the book, for it tells about gia wets 
Finishing New Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors Th 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance Floors ? eA.S. 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Furniture « Boyle Co. 
Pine Floors Interior Woodwork Ks 
Cleaning and Polishing Stopping Cracks eo” Send BOOKLET 
Care of Waxed Floors Removing Varnish, etc. Po and FREE Sample 
¢ so I may try Old 
The A. S. Boyle Co. of” English at home. 
1902 West 8th St.,Cincinnati, Ohio ,-’ 
¢ 
m RNG Ry e Name 
oo Addres$ ...00 
? 
DO. BY MAMAS 48 soca viecannscsce-0scsscecevnconessnastaes 
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ORGAN Identified: The Perfect Door 


There’s extreme satisfaction in knowing you will never have oceasion 
toregretadeal of such realimportanceas purchasing the doors and woodwork for 
your new or remodeled home. That’s the kind of oe that goes with every 
eed Morgan’s iron-clad guarantee to replace 
M 0 r an ag Door every imperfect, Morgan Door (handled 
with proper care) makes your purchase 
morgalt Hardwood fem arte pli 
“The Door Beautiful,’’ our large free book, is full of artistic pictorial s ions for 
building approved style and lasting durability—complete satisfaction—intc modern homes. 
= Getthe book from us and get Morgan Doors from your dealer. All dealers who value 
| their reputations sell Morgan Doors. You’ll know them by the “‘Morgan”’ brand on 
the toprail. Butsend your request for *“The Door Beautiful’ now 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. B9, Chicago, U. S.A. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Anahi Sncceaiuaken dated ns 



































cases “‘me,"’ not ‘‘myself,’”’ should be used. 


tails of Morgan Doors found in Sweet’s Index, pp. 910 & 911. 
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REX BEACH 


famous Author, Playwright, Sportsman,Author 
The Spoilers,’: “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” 
“The Barrier,” “,fhe Silver Horde,” etc., 


of “ 
etc., Says: 

“*I have smoked TUXEDO in sub- 

Arctic Alaska, at Panama and every- 


ewhere — would not smoke another 
kind. wi 


WILLIAM B. WATTS 


for 27 years Chief of the Detective Bureau of 
Boston, and now head of the Watts Detective 


Agency, of Boston, says: 
“7 find TUXEDO to be a brand 
that particularly suits my taste, and I 
ewill continue to use it in the future as 


Vlg Shrs6h, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Greatest Men in America 
Endorse Tuxedo Tobacco 


HE live, virile men who make this country what 

it is, recognize the relaxation from nervous and 
mental strain, the rest¢fu/ness—that comes from smoking 
Tuxepo Tosacco. 


John Philip Sousa, Wm. B. Watts, Dr. Madison 
C. Peters, Rex Beach, Lew Fields, Eddie Foy, Roy 
McCardell and a nost of other famous Americans, say 
frankly and emphatically that Tuxedo is the one tobacco 
containing every desirable element and not one that is 
undesirable. 


Tuxedo strengthens your will to do. The soothing 
quality of a pipeful of this mild, delicious, aromatic 
tobacco restores your poise and revives your going 
power by enabling you to rest. 

You can smokeTuxedo! No matter howoften you have 
tried to smokea pipe and failed,there is comfort and satis- 
faction in pipe smoking for you if you fill your pipe with 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo has made pipe smoking possible to thou- 
sands of men. The ‘“Tuxedo process’’ of treating the 
finest, mildest leaves of the highest grade Burley 
tobacco causes Tuxedo to burn slowly with delicious 
flavor and the most enjoyable aroma. Tuxedo cannot 
bite, sting or irritate the mouth, nose or throat. 

Hundreds of well-known doctors, orators, actors, law- 
yers, singers, lecturers, ministers and other public speak- 
ers testify that smoking Tuxedo gives them the keenest 
pleasure and exercises a good influence on the throat. 


November 16, 1912 


pa aly ie 
pal) YY ies uy b 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
the March King, World Famous Band 
ter, says: 
“TUXEDO gives an absolute) 
Satisfying smoke, fragrant, mild am 


pleasant.”’ : 
f~ OL, Sou 


REV DR. MADISON C. PETER 


Anthor, Preacher, Orator and famous Sod 
ogist, who does not himself smoke, reed 
mends Tuxedo, saying: 


“TUXEDO pipe smoking is ha 


less, economical and satisfying.” 


Mwdeicn C be 7 


I have done in the past.”” 


fovea r= 


Tuxedo has many imitators. None of them has yet 
discovered the ‘‘Tuxedo”’ process. Tuxedo remains 
unique and unrivaled. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined f* Famous green tin, with cold] 0 
with moisture-proof paper Cc lettering, curved to fit pocket c 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 


Send us 2c in stamps and we 
will mail you prepaid asouvenir 


tin of 

bacco. Address TUX- 

EDO DEPARTMENT, 

111 Fifth Avenue, New 
. York City. 


ROY McCARDELL 
@riginator of the “Chorus Girl Stories,”’ the 
“ Jarr Family,” and other newsparer features, 
known from one end of the country to the 
Other, says : 


TUXEDO is a special favorite 
ewith newspaper men, artists and 
actors, TUXEDO is the best tobacco 
Ihave ever smoked.”* 


LEW FIELDS : 

Comedian. Manager and Producer of many} 
the great musical comedy successes, sayS# 4% 
“It is a hard job'to be a profess 
sional comedian, but TUXEDO keep 
me in a happy frame of mind. Tr 

a pipe and be sure you smoke 


TUXEDO.’* 
Au 


Illustrations are less .than 


one-half size of real packages. 





